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Toward a Tighter Union 
URING May almost a thousand people 
D attended four Regional Conferences of 
the Public Personnel Association. Members 
and guests met to exchange views, to dis- 
cuss common problems, and to expose di- 
vergent opinions. I left these Conferences 
feeling that we in public personnel work 
should form a tighter union. Certainly I 
refer not to a guild, nor a union-association 
in the usual sense, but rather to a union of 
ideas, attitudes, and goals. 

How do we achieve such a union? The 
answer may be to broaden our areas of 
agreement about the many elements that 
comprise public personnel administration. 
For example: 

We can discard the “either/or” concept. 
So often, after hours of discussion, disputants 
discover they cannot resolve a problem with 
a simple answer—by a self-imposed choice 
between “Plan A” or “Plan B.” Sometimes 
the better solution lies in “Plan C’—a happy 
melding of elements in both “Plans A and B.” 

We can increase our understanding. We 
need to understand the purposes, problems, 
and specific programs of the governments 
we serve. Moreover, we need to know for 
sure—to understand—what our colleagues 
think and feel deep down inside. If we in- 
crease understanding in these two dimen- 
sions we will make personnel administration 
a more purposeful and a more vital field. 

We can fuse the merit system concept 
with the idea of rendering positive aid to 
management. Again this dual purpose con- 
cept may not necessarily be an either/or 
matter. Indeed the art of personnel admin- 
istration in the public service rests in part 
on finding how to maintain merit principles 
and still render constructive assistance to 
management. I believe we can have a merit 
system and at the same time have a man- 
agement-service outlook without adulterat- 
ing the one or obscuring the other. 








We can attempt consciously to broaden © 
areas of agreement and understanding on all 
phases of public personnel administration. 
Our task is to discern what common ele- 
ments pervade all types and sizes of govern- 
ment organizations regardless of their form 
and their geographic location. One must ac- f 
knowledge that many differing opinions will | 
exist among the people who man the great | 
number and variety of public personnel 
agencies in this Association. We seek the 
common thread that runs through all of per- 
sonnel and provides a continuing skein that 
knits the field together. 

O. Glenn Stahl, a speaker at one Regional 
Conference, identified some universals that 
illustrate the kind of grounds on which all 
may be able to stand. Included are: the em- 
phasis on quality in every phase of personnel 
management; the maintenance of good work- 
ing conditions for employees; the recognition 
of individual dignity, and the need to respect 
human personality; the need to develop in 
each organization an administrative climate} 
that encourages people to make use of their} 
creative talents at the work place. 

The late John Foster Dulles, in referring 
to the field of diplomacy, said: “You mustf 
never assume there is a controversy—argu- 
ment must be avoided—you must proceed 
to establish ‘areas of agreement’ and con- 
stantly work to increase these.” 

I am inclined to believe we will always 
hold varying viewpoints about the specifics 
of public personnel administration. In fact 
I believe differences of opinion can be stim- 
ulating so long as they do not retard forward> 
progress. But I subscribe to the idea off 
expanding “areas of agreement” in our field. 

When we discover and understand the im-f 
plications of what we agree to, we will thenf, 
free ourselves to work together more pur-f 
posefully—we will have taken a long stridef 
toward a tighter union of ideas, attitudes,f 
and goals. And the strength that will surgep 
from such unity can become a new-foundf 
asset for all of us. 
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Communicating Personnel Policy 


Here are five principles of good communication 
which lead to good understanding and effective 
action. 





re 1955 


ormula- / 
get and HESTER I. BARNARD once said: “The 


ssistant first executive function is to develop 
Public and maintain a system of communication.” 
 1930- This acknowledgment on the part of a great 
rsonnel leader of private enterprise is consistent 
1 Army with, though less sensational than, the view 
on Of- expressed by Stuart Chase, who asserted: 
“Perhaps the next great revolution, follow- 


uarters, § . : , , ollow 
anager, | "8 the industrial, will be the revolution in 
| , — 

ent communication.” 


Two recent writers suggest that this sec- 
ond revolution in industry has already be- 
’ gun. “Communication,” they say, “has be- 
ing Of f come the primary ingredient of human rela- 
sultant, } tions in the management of people. The con- 
He has § cepts of leadership, work group, and team- 
bout 20 f work are all based on the principles of in- 
been a formation, understanding, consultation, and 
chiatrist } participation, which together are communi- 
as with f cation. But it is wrong to assume that com- 
id of 4 | munication involves merely a series of me- 
He had § chanical steps or acts.”! 
person- § To understand the problems of communi- 
private f cating personnel policy, we must appreciate 
On WAS F the importance of the total area of commu- 
rsonnel f nication in management of which that spe- 
Angeles. J cific subject is a part. My analysis depends 
several Fupon a gleaning of experience, and of the 
chiatry, f literature (which is, after all, a clue to ex- 
eles. In § perience), and upon an examination of prin- 
Ameti- [ciple that derives from the gleaning. It starts 
atry, he [from the general and moves to the partic- 
mber of f ular. 


Requisites of Good Communication 


Opening almost any of the more recent 
rsonnel §books on communication in industry leads 
ral per- fone to an exhaustive listing of the principles 
rs. Fol- fof good communication in the life of an or- 
Federal § ganization. [For a recent publication report- 
Director fing on research findings in the field of com- 
ve Vice 





Paper presented at the 1958 International 
Conference on Public Personnel Administration. 
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munication in organizations, see booknote 
on Communication in Organizations: Some 
New Research Findings on page 244 of this 
issue.—EDITOR.] Combining the ideas of 
many thoughtful and experienced men could 
result in a spelling out of a rather long list 
of essentials to the communication process. 
But one can also synthesize from this plenti- 
ful expression and conclude that, in broad 
measure, the fundamentally important fea- 
tures of communication in management may 
be expressed under four major tenets: 


1. Any communication is a two-way proc- 
ess. Two or more parties to communi- 
cation must be involved and be partici- 
pating in order for real communication 
to be taking place. 

2. What is communicated or told must be 
received and understood. 

3. Adequate communication is essential 
to the art and effectiveness of delega- 
tion. 

4. Communication is lifeless unless it 
leads to effective action. 


These may seem like rather elementary 
conclusions, but if such features as ade- 
quacy, timeliness, clarity, participation, and 
acceptance are considered, it will be found 
that they are subordinate ideals that fit un- 
der one or more of the above broad criteria. 


Communicating Organization Policy 

Policy development, policy thinking, and 
policy implementation are at least as de- 
pendent upon the process of communication 
as is almost every other feature of manage- 
ment. As Zelko and O’Brien indicated, it is 
a mistake to think in terms of mechanics. It 
is more fruitful to proceed from principle 
and to examine the implications of principle 
in real-life situations. 








Policy is the term used for determination 
and explanation of organization purposes. 
Note that it is not enough to think of policy 
merely in the sense of determination. A pol- 
icy unexpressed or unknown is hardly a pol- 
icy at all. Even the old saw about the policy 
for which “there ain’t no reason” assumes 
that the policy, however arrived at or what- 
ever its merits, has been stated and known— 
even though it is hardly an example of ade- 
quacy of communication. Adapting an anal- 
ysis from Sheffield, Pigors reasons that in 
order to be genuine a policy of an organiza- 
tion must embody the following four fea- 
tures: 


“1, It must state corporate purpose for 
the guidance of all representatives to 
whom authority has been delegated to 
act in the given area. 

“2. It must refer to a principle of be- 
havior. 

“3. It must commit the top organizational 
level, and all subordinate representa- 
tives, to conform to this principle in 
practice. 

“4, It must leave room for discretion by 
the representatives who apply it in a 
variety of situations and over a period 
of time.”? 


Here we find well stated the subsidiary 
principles of communication that are espe- 
cially meaningful in the development and 
understanding of policy. Implicit in them 
also is the intent to win acceptance and, 
therefore, effective application of policy. 

From a somewhat different slant one 
might say that communicating organization 
policy is heavily dependent upon: (a) 
straight thinking; (b) good technique; and 
(c) reliance upon the good sense and good 
intentions of the staff. 

These may be necessary adjuncts to any 
effective communication, but they are par- 
ticularly significant when we are thinking of 
the policy area. The third point—reliance on 
people—deserves some elaboration. 

Charles Hook has said: “The foundation 
of sound policies ... is faith in men.” 
Much organization policy—and this seems 
to be particularly true of personnel policy— 
tends to be stored away in the minds of a 
few men. It often goes unexpressed in writ- 
ing, is dependent upon ephemeral oral state- 
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ments in conjunction with immediate prob- 


lems of application, and, therefore, is never | 
fully communicated. Most executives of ex- | 
perience however have found it safer to | 


communicate personnel policy than to keep 
it a secret and open to the suspicion that it 
does not bear scrutiny. Management must 
take the risk that employees will not take 
unwarranted advantage of formally ex- 
pressed policy. 

Much that is secret or confidential in pri- 
vate companies is, of course, an open book 
in the public service. For example, pay rates, 
job evaluation methods, rating techniques, 
standards and qualifications for hiring and 
promotion, leave allowed, and benefit plans 
are almost invariably open books in public 
employment. Furthermore, necessary data 


needed in personnel research is rarely as J 


guarded in public agencies as it often is in 
private business. 

However accustomed the public service 
may be to open covenants on personnel pol- 
icy it still suffers from communication bar- 
riers that plague every organization. Some 
of the conditions or factors which get in the 
way of communication, regardless of chan- 


nels or methods involved, are such things as: | 
organization structure, status and position, | 
resistance to change, cultural differences, | 
semantic difficulties, and faulty timing.? The > 


larger the organization and the more imper- 
sonal its modes of behavior, the more likely 
are these barriers to become serious. Top 
management of every enterprise must be 
painfully aware of their presence or poten- 
tiality. 


Important: What Is Not Said 


Another problem associated with commu- 
nication that has a bearing on the policy 
area is the significance of what is not said. 


The story is told of an industrial firm inf 
which it had been the practice to give all} 
employees a Christmas bonus. This was cus: f 
tomarily announced at an annual ceremony > 
prior to the holidays. During one particular 4 


year when production difficulties and exten- 


sive layoffs had been experienced, there was} 
speculation among employees as to whether} 
the Christmas bonus would be paid as usual. > 
Management had made no statement on the 
point. At the annual ceremony when the} 
president got up to make his customary} 
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speech he appeared ill at ease. He made no 
reference whatever to the bonus, and none 
was given out. Perhaps the most revealing 


_ comment that occurred in the discussion 
_ among employees after the meeting was that 


of one individual in a group long noted for 
its loyalty to the company president: “If 
he’d said he couldn’t pay, I’d have under- 
stood. If he’d told us everyone had to pitch 
in and work harder, I’d have been glad to do 
it. But I can’t help thinking less of him since 
I saw he didn’t trust us.’’4 

Whether it is long range policy or spot 
policy, lack of communication turns out to 
be interpreted as much as some positive 
communication. Only when it is deliberate 


' and when it is clearly understood what im- 


pressions the absence of communication is 


| likely to create in the minds of employees 


and subordinate management, should top 


' management refrain from commenting on a 


subject that is of general concern. 


Requisites of Good Personnel Policy 
The above background statements may be 
seen in better perspective if we make a brief 
interpolation here on what seem to be the 


» special methods and objectives of personnel 


policy: 


1. Personnel policy must be known and 
understood by everyone in the organi- 
zation. Personnel policy is likely to af- 
fect anyone or everyone, and the or- 
ganization cannot risk assuming that it 
is of interest to only a single individual 
or to a few. As distinguished from such 
areas as fiscal policy, sales policy, re- 
search policy, and the like, it repre- 
sents the one policy area that probably 
exceeds all others in this need for uni- 
versal understanding. 

. Personnel policy is vital to the recruit- 
ment, the motivation, and the retention 
of workers. It is because of its rela- 
tionship to these necessary manage- 
ment objectives that personnel policy 
exists. Accordingly it is as vital as re- 
cruitment, motivation, and retention 
themselves. 

3. Personnel policy, to be effective, must 
have the general support of both man- 
agement and the workers. Like treaties, 
personnel policies are only scraps of 
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paper if they are not meaningful in 
real life. 


Essentials of Communicating Personnel 
Policy 
Now we are getting down to the heart of 
the problem. With all of the above consid- 
erations relating to communication in gen- 
eral, to policy in general, and to personnel 
policy in particular, the main purpose of this 
paper is to examine the significant features 
of communicating personnel policy. We may 
use a series of terms as short handles for 
summarizing what seem to me to be five es- 
sentials: Participation; Flexibility; Respon- 
siveness; Informativeness and Timeliness; 
Accessibility and Utility. 


1. Participation. Both empiricism and ob- 
jective research substantiate the conclusion 
that participation of all interested parties in 
policy development is the best insurance for 
acceptance and, therefore, for adequate im- 
plementation of policy. Nowhere is this 
more true than in the field of personnel pol- 
icy. Since it is so vital to all, it is most de- 
pendent upon application by many. 

One of the commonest means for insuring 
participation has been negotiation between 
management and employee organizations, 
whether unions, professional groups, or 
elected representatives of employees. This 
will no doubt continue to be a significant— 
perhaps a growing—contributing force to 
the formulation of personnel policy. More 
informal have been methods in which man- 
agement appoints committees representing 
different parts of the organization to help 
formulate policy on some question or to 
help solve some problem. 

In the public service other considerations 
must be taken into account. First of all, 
there is the role of the legislative body. If 
the Congress, the state legislature, or the 
municipal council have already decided the 
broad framework of some personnel prac- 
tice, it is obviously necessary for both man- 
agement and employees to confine their ne- 
gotiations within the framework. In these in- 
stances if employee objections tend to be di- 
rected against the framework itself, the 
chances are that employees will aim their 
efforts toward the legislative body rather 
than to executive management. Except as 





legislative bodies delegate more and more 
latitude to executive agencies in personnel 
administration, there will be no alternative 
but for this practice to continue. Responsi- 
ble employee participation with management 
in the development of personnel policy will 
be stimulated as legislatures let go of exact- 
ing controls of administrative methodology. 

Another point is important. The greater 
length of time it might take to develop per- 
sonnel policy with full employee participa- 
tion pays off in still greater saving in the 
time necessary to make the policy fully ef- 
fective. Objective research has already 
shown definitely that participation in work 
planning results in significantly higher em- 
ployee productivity.5 There is good authority 
also for believing that implementation time 
is much shortened when policy formulation 
is done through employee and lower man- 
agement participation. Total time from ori- 
gin to effectiveness is shorter with the par- 
ticipative process than without it, even 
though more time may be taken in formula- 
tion. 

2. Flexibility. An eternal problem of ad- 
ministration is maintaining a happy balance 
between adaptability and uniformity. It is, 
above all, a characteristic of personnel ad- 
ministration. Any personnel policy worthy 
of the name must be subject to: (a) contin- 
uous opportunity for amendment, and (b) 
room for adaptability by management to un- 
expected situations. 

The course of much administrative think- 
ing is that “good” management means “ab- 
solute uniformity.” When a case is discov- 
ered which seems to call for specific treat- 
ment in the name of equity or accuracy, ef- 
fort is often made to plug a gap or a loop- 
hole—to see to it that the next case like it is 
treated exactly the same, to get out a new 
regulation. 

Such an attitude overlooks two basic char- 
acteristics of human experience, especially 
experience in the dynamics of a work enter- 
prise: (a) The next similar “case” is rarely 
exactly like the one that evoked the new in- 
structional refinement, and (b) achieving 
absolute uniformity is a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Justice and equity are approximate things, 
not absolutes. The rules for a football game 
do not spin out all the conceivable refine- 
ments to fit every permutation that might 
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arise from a thousand different possible 
plays. It is where the ball is that counts. A 
few gross restrictions are prescribed on how 
a ball may be moved forward in play—no 
slugging, no touching ground, etc. Every 
turn, thrust, twist, or pass made by a runner 
is neither prescribed nor circumscribed. A 
certain amount of luck or “breaks” also con- 
tribute to the result. Yet we accept that gen- 
eral fairness has permeated the rules of the 
game. Some personnelists and union leaders 
remind one of the youngster on the barn- 
yard football team who wants to have the 
opposing team run its play over again be- 
cause one of his tacklers slipped in the mud 
and “didn’t have a fair chance to stop the 
runner.” 

Personnel administration is replete with 
policy and procedures designed to achieve 
equal treatment. Our laws get more and 
more detailed, and our manuals thicker and 
thicker. Our courts get deeper and deeper 
into administrivia, and consequently our 
employees and applicants get more and more 
litigious. No one ever stops to compute how 
few persons ever benefit from new refine- 
ments seeking to assure the elusive perfect 
justice in comparison with the costly time 
spent to legislate and regulate for the hypo- 
thetical future similar “case”. 

How much more sensible it is to give sub- 
jective judgment a little reign! to adapt to 
changing circumstances! Since no two hu- 
man situations can be exactly alike (at least 
the parties are different!), isn’t it more likely 
that a better justice is achieved by more su- 
pervisory prerogative than by spinning out 
more rules? 

This takes us back to one of the elemen- 
tary considerations that we stated at the 
outset, the need for faith in people if commu- 
nication of any kind, and particularly of per- 
sonnel policy, is to work effectively. Further, 
it calls to our attention again the necessary 
dependence on the principle of delegation of 
authority in order for any policy to operate. 
Faith in people, delegation to act responsi- 
bly, and adequate information and policy to 
provide a basis for action are the principal 
ingredients of the doctrine of flexibility. 

Hence, personnel policy should leave am- 
ple room to management to judge new and 
varied circumstances in the light of basic in- 
tent. 
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3. Responsiveness. Participation in initial 
} policy development is not enough. If policy 
) is going to be subject to continuous amend- 
ment there must be procedures for probing 
‘employee and subordinate management re- 
‘actions. Here the processes are so obvious 
‘that we hardly need elaborate: grievance 
| procedures; suggestion systems; attitude sur- 
veys; exit interviews; and other forms of 
“feedback.” 
Many standard-setting articles or volumes 
have been written that elucidate these sub- 
jects. The techniques and the pitfalls that 
have been learned from experience are every 
bit as applicable here as they are elsewhere. 
Personnel policy is likely to be kept 
healthy if both management and employees 
realize the need for a built-in continuous re- 
'sponsiveness to changing conditions and to 
fresh viewpoints, based on such devices as 
the above that provide an opportunity for 
probing employee reaction. 

4. Informativeness and Timeliness. It is 








perhaps trite to stress that policy is not com- 
municated unless its essential purpose is 
gotten across to employees and subordinate 
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what you mean and mean what you say.” 


And you have to do it in time. Therefore, 
adequate and up-to-date channels, proce- 
dures, and media for periodic information 
_ about personnel policy are essential to good 


~—, 


' communication of that policy. The usual de- 
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| In the first place, however hackneyed it 


vices of news sheets, handbooks, letters to 
all employees, bulletin board announce- 
‘ments, talks, conferences, and public address 
systems are among those that have been 


_ is cooking” on the policy front. Only by the 
‘liberal use of all of these devices can man- 


| agement be assured that its personnel poli- 


' cies are getting across and getting announced 
_ at the time when they need to be known. 

| 5. Accessibility and Utility. All effective 
‘communication is dependent upon simple 
' basic sources and processes. 


| may seem, it is important that general per- 
ij 6 . 
_ sonnel policies be written down. 


Written policies make for standardization 
They provide the vehicle for participation 
They increase the necessity for care in ex- 
planation of purpose 

They relieve executives of the responsi- 
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bility of making a new decision each time 
a problem comes up 

They are more reliable than memory 

They provide a framework within which 
management may move without renegoti- 
ation with labor 

They provide the foundation for relatively 
equal treatment 

They increase employee appreciation of 
the intentions of his employer 

They provide a standard for the personnel 
department 

The reactions to them provide the oppor- 
tunity to learn of problems being encoun- 
tered in day-to-day administration® 


Confidence built upon a foundation of un- 
derstanding can be more certainly achieved 
not only through written down personnel 
policies but also through adequate training 
of middle management and employees in the 
nature and use of basic documents convey- 
ing personnel information and policy. This 
may call for periodic conferences on the 
subject and for periodic direction of general 
attention to the existence of the policy 
vehicle. It calls for a basically good classifi- 
cation of materials, with adequate indexes, 
so that a subject which seems new to the 
particular individual seeking information 
can be readily found in a large volume of 
regulations. It means clarification of the in- 
terrelationships of different levels of au- 
thority in the organization. 

* Above all, it means due attention to the 
fact that words are but symbols and are not 
things or deeds themselves. One statement 
along this line is so cogent that it deserves 
quoting in full: 

“While, simply stated here, it may appear 
almost too obvious that ‘the word is not the 
thing’—that a verbal symbol and its ‘mean- 
ing’ are not identical—it is all too true that, 
in practice, many people behave as though 
a word actually were the thing it represents. 
This misevaluation, sometimes called ‘iden- 
tification,’ is a highly deceptive one and can 
be dangerous. ‘Don’t speak of it!’ someone 
will cry, when a word is uttered that sym- 
bolizes something unpleasant, such as a 
strike or war. This sort of aversion to words 
is a handicap to dealing with the realities be- 
hind them. 

“It is useful to think of the words as a 
‘map’ and of the subject under discussion as 





the ‘territory.’ The relation of words to 
‘meanings,’ then, may be regarded as the 
‘map-territory relationship.’ The map is not 
the territory, as the word is not the thing. 
The word symbols must bear a relation to 
the ‘meaning’ that is like the relation of a 
reliable map to the territory it represents; 
and the words must be understandable, just 
as the map must be interpretable. But one 
must never confuse the map with the terri- 
tory or the ‘word’ with the ‘thing.’ 

“You cannot change the ‘territory’ by 
changing the ‘map,’ though the writer of 
many a report or survey has tried! But you 
must be ready to change the ‘map’ to make 
it fit the ‘territory,’ and not regard it as 
sacred and immutable, like the charts that 
discouraged navigators before Columbus, or 
like some of the assumptions (spoken or un- 
spoken) of management and of labor. 

“When your map and the other fellow’s 
map both fit the territory—and not until 
then—you can have some hope of talking 
about the same thing. And that, surely, is a 
basic necessity for worthwhile communica- 
tion.”? 

This is a good elementary lesson in se- 
mantics. 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission now 
has underway a long-range, thorough re- 
engineering of the government’s extensive 
personnel policy materials. It entails codifi- 
cation of all personnel statutes and regula- 
tions, reclassification and rearrangement of 
basic instructions and manuals, gearing of 
individual department manuals into an over- 
all system, and special supplements on indi- 
vidual subjects needed for particular audi- 
ences or purposes. It will take several years 
to complete, but it will be worth it, and bet- 
ter communication is sure to be served. 

Finally, the simple basic sources that are 
necessary to effective communication of per- 
sonnel policy must be adequately distributed 
throughout the organization. Certainly there 
needs to be a set of policy references readily 
available to all key supervisors so that em- 
ployees and first-line supervisors alike may 
consult them at any time. 


Continuous Training 
This ties back to the need for continuous 
training in the use of communication tools. 
Zelko and O’Brien have advised: 
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“The crying need in establishing a sound 
action program in communication is locating 
people who are key links in the communica- 
tion system and seeing that they know how 
to communicate. If they are located, in the 
process of taking the following steps, there} 
is no mystery to good communication in any | 
company. Such a program of action means 
more than just theorizing; it means applying 
theory and taking specific steps—and at this 
point many ‘experts’ and company execu- 
tives have stalled and bogged down. These 
theories and steps are: 


1. Understand the place and value of 





communication; 

2. Grasp the significance of the total 
process; 

3. Locate the channels of communica- 
tion; 

4. Determine the mediums and tools; 

5. Understand the problems and barriers 
to be overcome; 

6. Issue a communication policy; 


7. Develop a philosophy and a climate 
for communication; | 
8. Include communication planning in 
all company actions; 
9. Allow time for communicating; 
. Locate all key communicators and 
develop their ability to communi- 
cate.”8 


Living Up to the Principles } 
Living up to the five essentials of com- 
municating personnel policy—participation, 
flexibility, responsiveness, informativeness 
and timeliness, and accessibility and utility 
—should go far to make certain that com- 
munication embraces the two-way process, } 
that what is told is received and understood, 
that delegated authority is founded on some- 
thing more solid than shifting sands, that 
good understanding leads to effective action. 
Living up to these five principles, moreover, | 
should insure the straight thinking, the good 
technique, and the reliance on the good! 
sense and good intentions of staff that are| 
necessary to sound policy development and 
implementation. Finally, living up to them 
should meet the specific needs of personnel 
policy—the need to be known and under- © 
stood by everyone, the need to contribute} 
constructively to the recruitment, motiva-— 
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-a sound i tion, and retention of workers, and the need 
3 locating © to have general worker and management 


_ support. 
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The Most Democratic of the Arts . . . 


The art of debate is an important tool for . . . self-government in a free 
society. As it is used and practiced, it develops the ability of a people to gov- 
ern themselves. . . . The art must be practiced widely if its use is to 
achieve maximum results for us. It should be practiced, not only on the 
level of Lincoln and Douglas, not only on the floor of the United States Sen- 
ate, not only by politicians, but also by the average citizen—over the back 
fence, on street corners, in town meetings, by the use of both the written 
and the spoken word. 

It is so practiced—with varying degrees of effectiveness, of course—be- 
cause it is the natural state of man to be free, to govern himself, to enter- 
tain opinions on public questions, and to undertake to convert his neighbors 
to his point of view. Debating, then, is possibly the most widely practiced 
of the arts in a free society. It is the most democratic of the arts—practiced 
even by my seven-month-old daughter who has not yet learned to speak. 

It is obvious, then, that the development of leadership in such a society 
has a very direct relationship to the art of debate. One becomes a leader by 
molding public opinion to support a given course of action, not by dictating 
such action. Dealing, as one must, with an ever changing, ever restless, ever 
shifting body of public opinion, one can hope to be successful in a career 
of leadership, only to the extent that one practices effectively the art of 
debate. 

This involves the ability to pinpoint the crucial issues of the day. It re- 
quires the willingness to apply one’s self to the task of research and study 
in order to assemble all considerations bearing upon those issues. It requires 
the ability to rise above emotion and prejudice when evaluating such con- 
siderations and to apply the irresistible forces of logic to the assembled data. 
More than that, it requires the courage to accept the decisions thus indi- 
cated, and the ability to present the opinions thus developed in such a way 
as to persuade others to a like point of view.—“The Influence of Debating 
on the Career of a Public Servant,” speech given by Governor Edmund 
S. Muskie, Maine. 
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The Background of Management Interns 


What are the interests, motivations, and potentials 
of interns, and how can more of them be brought | 
into government service and kept there? 





ECAUSE of the wide interest aroused by 
B the management intern option of the 
Federal Service Entrance Examination and 
its predecessor, the Junior Management As- 
sistant (JMA) Examination, a description 
of the background of those persons selected 
from these examinations seems in order. 
This description should provide a partial 
basis for evaluating the results and suggest- 
ing any needed changes. 

The selection methods for these examina- 
tions include a learning ability test, a test in 
either administration or public affairs as the 
candidate prefers, two types of interview— 
a group oral performance test and an indi- 
vidual interview—and appraisals by profes- 
sors and other persons. 

The standards used on the written test 
have been such that approximately 10 per- 
cent pass; on the interview, about 35 percent 
of those interviewed pass. It is interesting to 
note that whereas, given a choice between 
the tests in administration and public affairs, 
formerly about 65 percent used to take the 
public affairs test, now only about 35 per- 
cent take this test. Two sample questions 
from these tests are: 


SAMPLE ADMINISTRATION JUDGMENT 
QUESTION 


1. A number of national organizations re- 
quire the approval of the headquarters 
Office on all actions originating in the field 
offices, instead of following the alternate 
procedure of delegating authority for such 
actions. This requirement of headquarters’ 
review and approval is frequently un- 
satisfactory to the headquarters office it- 
self. In general, the most frequent reason 
for the dissatisfaction in the headquarters 
office is that 


A) headquarters may lack the informa- 
tion necessary for approving these 
cases 

B) field offices resent the review 
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C) the review causes delay 

D) it is felt that authority should be com- 
mensurate with responsibility 

E) clearance through a large number of 
divisions is required in most head- 
quarters’ offices 


SAMPLE PUBLIC AFFAIRS QUESTION 


2. The following table indicates the distribu- 
tion, by type of economic activity, of 
those employed in a country. Which of 
the following five countries most probably 
has the occupational distribution shown in 
the table? fi 





Employment by Activity 





Agriculture and Fishing........... 655,190! 
WVANISETNG: cas .cxay sis ei anep siete <a sevsloveh oe opeelvae 51,449 | 
ManUiACHIEING: 5.6.6: 560.565 ane cise eres 926,997 | 
CONSITUCHOR” o.6ic:sccraiee coeicadisx awe 257,466 | 
Transportation and Communication. 296,737 — 
Commerce, Banking, Insurance..... 447,242) 
Domestic: SELVICE....<.<6.6.& ose, 6.crew0- 243,555 
Total Employment............ 3,185,816 
I 


A) Turkey 
B) Netherlands 
C) Bulgaria 
D) Hungary 
E) Portugal 

! 


The following data are based on 145 suc- 
cessful applicants appointed in the Washing) 
ton area in the summers of 1956 and 1957:| 

The Successful Applicants 

1. Of the reasons given by these interns} 
for choosing a government careet, 
those most frequently mentioned were: } 

i 


Opportunity for public service... 27% 

Opportunity for experience in the i 
type of work wanted.......... 23%). 
Opportunity for job satisfaction | 
and self-expression. ............ 12% 
Good promotion opportunities... 8%) 
POCRAEIEG 0.5.5 (aisiocscealsinienisia onal otets 8%}) 
UAE ras ctottal isi ciercravoten c(arctonereierers 6%) 








% 
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2. The most frequent reasons offered for 
choosing a particular agency were the 


| following: 
Interest in work of agency...... 22% 
otentials | Superior training program....... 21% 
b ht! In line with previous training.... 12% 
rougnt @ Opportunities for promotion..... 11% 
Selling job of agency........... 10% 
3. Of the responses to the question as to 
how they heard about the management 
intern examination, the following were 
d be com- the most frequently given: 
i of College placement office........ 16% 
ost head- Civil Service Commission repre- 
sentative or publicity........... 13% 
College professors... ...0ssses0 13% 
College bulletin board.......... 11% 
ESTION 
e distribu- The above data suggest that the functions 
ctivity, of} and programs of the government and its 
bp a agencies offer a sound selling point for re- 
— hs cruiting as well as the opportunity for public 
'| service. In terms of recruiting methods these 
Hi data support the findings of industrial re- 
| cruiters that college placement offices need 
eg to be better informed about government 
926 991 | needs and their interest developed in these 
257,466 , heeds. 
296,737| 7 
447,242) 
243,555} Test Results 
———|._ 4. On a test measuring interest in broad- 
3,185,816 gauge theoretical matters, the follow- 
y ing distribution of scores was obtained: 
Weny Right SCORES) 66:6: 6 3 <.0:5, 0rees 7% 
ERE ABN SCORCS oa sche, osc: oi erared ood! cleraia 15% 
INGGCININ: SCORES. 5 a6 55 cece cio erence 26% 
| Low medium: scores... ..0.60,- 29% 
jo onl EOW SCONES: o. 0/5 oc ic.c cies clec-oereicte 23% 
Washing? 5. On a test measuring interest in prac- 
ind 1957) tical matters the distribution of scores 
: was as follows: 
iE 
is ie Wery, Right) SCOPES «6.6. 5:6:6¢. 0.6 e808 3% 
se interns} MR is. piyaiendane 9% 
| IMMCGIURY, SCORES. < cee: ccs. ci cess cece 18% 
eer, fa 
. te et Low medium scores........<.+> 23% 
Roe Hae OW GEOL 575) <: 6:5: se.5 stoi niciniete ciers 48% 
... 27% 
the 6. In a comparison of the score on inter- 
23%), est in practical matters with the score 
‘ion } on theoretical matters, the distribution 
yo ‘ of scores was as follows: 
70 
8%F) Theoretical interest much higher.. 17% 
6% ‘ Theoretical interest higher....... 14% 
| 
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Theoretical interest somewhat 
HIQHORS oo: o'er: raetrerstqertd vers wear 16% 
Theoretical and practical interests 
approximately equal............ 21% 
Interest in theoretical matters 
Somewhat: 1OWERo iio. écccoec ees 14% 
Interest in theoretical matters 
IQWERD cccacdtiancdeueuoossue rei 8% 
Interest in theoretical matters 
MG TOWERS. oo ccccccenceusaes 10% 


. An additional test attempted to measure 
some of the personality characteristics 
associated with success in management 
work and produced the following re- 


sults: 

Pah SOEQTONE 6 5 hos aincererameres 26% 
CHO SOONERS iss dive nven anes 39% 
Ambiguous scores............0- 28% 
EGQW S608US. W. cv cckccueseuces 8% 


A promising relationship has been found 
between scores on this test and evaluations 
of performance for two separate agencies: 


AGENCY A 
Low test Hight test 
High criterion: 4 9 
Low criterion: 6 0 
AGENCY B 
Low test High test 
High criterion: 9 10 
Low criterion: a 1 


These test data suggest that about 75 
percent have a good balance between inter- 
est in theoretical and practical matters and 
have some of the personality characteristics 
needed for management work. It is obvious, 
however, that additional experience may 
change these test scores—it is the present 
intention to readminister these tests after the 
interns obtain several years of experience. 


Background Data 


The following background data were ob- 
tained for 86 management interns appointed 
in the Washington area in 1958: 


1. Education—3 percent of them have less 
than a bachelor’s degree, 28 percent 
of them have a bachelor’s degree, 32 
percent of them have more than a 
bachelor’s degree but less than a mas- 
ter’s degree, and 37 percent of them 
have more than this amount of gradu- 
ate education. 

2. College standing—the group reported 


that 41 percent were in the top 10 per- 
cent of their graduating class, 39 per- 
cent were in the top 11 to 25 percent, 
19 percent were in the second quarter, 
and only 1 percent were in the lower 
half. These data are partly confirmed 
by the fact that, of those with degrees, 
33 percent graduated cum laude, magna 
cum laude, or summa cum laude. 

. Age—10 percent of them are under 
25, 67 percent of them are between 25 


. The scores on the tests attempting to 
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and promotion opportunities, may help — 


a 
greatly in keeping these interns in the ‘ 


government and utilizing fully their ~ 


abilities. Their heterogeneity in college 
majors further indicates the need for 
proper placement. } 


measure their interests and personality 
characteristics suggest that there is a 
wide range of potential in this group in 
terms of the grade level they might 


achieve. This statement ignores the 
fact that the characteristics at present 
displayed may change and also ignores 
the other characteristics needed for 
successful performance in high-level 
executive work. 


and 29, 12 percent of them are be- 
tween 30 and 34, and the remaining 2 
percent are between 35 and 39. 

4. Their most frequent undergraduate and 
graduate majors are: 





Undergraduate Major Number : ne 

ee : 3. Management interns seem a promising 
Political Science 24 : ; ; 
+ i 20 group in terms of their college achieve- 
History 12 education. 
Psychology 7 4. The reasons given for choosing a par-| 
Graduate Major a ticular mgr may suggest to ageney } 
Public Administration 10 cooremers Qe Een of agg Sam 
Sicameunice 8 might be used in order to attract in- | 
Political Science a terns who can best meet the require | 


ments of the agency in terms of its 
program and environment. 


Business Administration 
(including management 
and personnel) 

International Relations 6 The Management Intern Program, like its 
predecessor the Junior Management Assist- 
ant Program, has brought to the federal gov- 
ernment a significant number of able per- 
sons. Thus far, there seems to be no solution} 
in sight for substantially increasing this num- 
ber in order to meet potential demands. The 
success of some agencies which have active 
recruiting programs for meeting their needs 
suggests that a combination of aggressive re- 
cruiting and an opportunity for challenging) 
assignments may help increase the number 
of high quality eligibles. But to keep these 
quality eligibles in the federal government) 
requires career guidance, promotion oppor-| 
tunities, adequate training programs, chal} 
lenging assignments, and the full utilization 
of skills and abilities. 


These background data indicate that this 
is a well-educated, young group with a va- 
riety of backgrounds and a good educational 
record. They seem to have the foundation 
needed for a successful career in the fed- 
eral service. 


-— 1. de ge a ee ee 


Conclusions 


The data suggest the following conclu- 
sions: 


1. The management intern option attracts 
persons with a wide variety of interests 
and motivations. This seems to indicate 
that proper placement of those ap- 
pointed, in terms of the nature of the 
job duties, the organization’s program, 
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J.H. Rankin, M.D. 





Psychiatric Screening of Police Recruits 


Emotional instability is a liability in police work. 
Screening identifies poor employment risks and 
saves time and money for the department. 





AYS AND MEANS of obtaining a better 

quality personnel in police work has 
been the subject of discussion for many 
years. There are many factors of variable 
nature involved. One of the most intriguing 
subjects has been that of utilizing psycho- 
logic testing and psychiatric experience as a 
method of eliminating unstable candidates 
as well as ascertaining those which have 
many desirable traits. 

Although the last 10 years have seen 
progress in various parts of the United 
States in utilizing the fields of psychology 
and psychiatry in selection of policemen, 
the technique is not yet widely accepted. 
The size of the community seems to have 


little relationship to acceptance or utiliza- 
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tion of psychiatric screening. New York 
City, for example, has been sharply divided 
in opinion as to the merits of such a pro- 
gram. On the other hand, smaller cities have 
accepted the concept and are utilizing it. In 
the Southern California area, for instance, 
there are a number of small cities ranging 
from 15,000 to 100,000 which routinely 
utilize a screening program. 


Reluctance in Using Psychiatric 
Techniques 
There are a number of reasons for the 
widespread reluctance or lack of utilization 
of psychiatric techniques in selection of 
policemen. Probably one of the most fre- 
quent of these is a general unawareness that 


} a practical program of this nature could 


be put into effect. It is quite understandable 


_ that police personnel and/or civil service 


“personnel would be unfamiliar with the 


fields of psychology and psychiatry. Their 


| impressions of the field are quite variable, 
‘Tanging from a feeling that psychiatry is 





related to black magic or that psychiatrists 
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are witch doctors, to attitudes that psychia- 
try is humbuggery and populated by eccen- 
tric charlatans. Also, psychiatry is generally 
associated with insanity, state hospitals and 
sanitariums. 

Thus, a police administrator would find it 
hard to see any relationship between such a 
field of endeavor and the hardheaded, prac- 
tical job of iaw enforcement. One can well 
imagine the harassed police administrator 
saying, “How can a headshrinker help me? 
Let him stick to his testing routines.” 

In defense of the law enforcement ad- 
ministrators’ skepticism and lack of knowl- 
edge of things psychologic are the rather 
ridiculous claims that have been made for 
psychiatry over the last several decades. 
Many rather fantastic theories have been 
given publicity and consequently do not 
foster a feeling of confidence and reliability 
for the psychiatrist. In actuality, in the last 
few years, psychiatry has moved from cus- 
todial care of the hopelessly insane and the 
treatment of those with acute emotional 
difficulties into the fields of preventive psy- 
chiatry and community mental health. The 
techniques of psychiatric screening of re- 
cruits can be considered as not only pre- 
ventive psychiatry, but one of fostering 
better and more healthy attitudes in the 
general public through the improved emo- 
tional stability of its policemen. 

Another very important reason for 
limited application of psychiatric screening 
in police recruitment has been the lack of 
published data on the subject. It is under- 
standably difficult for a law enforcement 
administrator to sell an idea to the city 
manager, council, or mayor if he does not 
have anything factual to back up his re- 
quest. Mere hearsay often does not impress 
a responsible administrator. 

The questions are understandably asked, 





“How is this screening accomplished?” “Who 
does it?” “Where?” “How much does it 
cost?” Also asked is, “What are the results?” 
“How do we know it is worthwhile?” 

In the Southern California area most of 
these questions have been answered by word 
of mouth communication between various 
communities in which interested personnel 
were acquainted with one another, either 
personally or through Associations of Peace 
Officers. Transmission of information be- 
tween cities has also been limited to personal 
conversations and letters of inquiry. 

The Los Angeles Police Department be- 
gan a psychiatric screening program for its 
police applicants in May of 1953. Since that 
time each cadet has been tested for emo- 
tional suitability. The program has spread 
to other cities of varying size in the Southern 
California area. There are some 15 cities 
now using a program similar to that of the 
Los Angeles department. During this 6-year 
period, the author has tested over 2,000 
applicants for police work in various cities. 
As a result of this accumulated experience, 
techniques have been perfected and conclu- 
sions have been drawn. 


Only One of Several Tests 


It should be emphasized at the outset 
that any program of psychiatric screening is 
not a self-sufficient entity unto itself. The 
police chief cannot reasonably expect the 
psychiatrist to tell him what men should be 
hired. By the same token, no psychiatrist 
should take it upon himself to be the ex- 
clusive judge of whether a man should be 
hired or not, on the basis of his interview 
and test results. The other factors in the 
process of selection are essential. These are, 
of course, the civil service written and oral 
examinations, the agility test, the physical 
examination, the training period and the 
probationary period. 

In the opinion of the author, one of the 
most crucial and important factors in selec- 
tion is that of a thorough going background 
check. If it is understood that a psychiatric 
screening program is only one step in the 
selection process, the role of the psychiatrist 
will be seen in the practical and realistic 
sense. His role will not be irrationally over- 
evaluated into the realm of black magic nor 
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will it be disparaged and belittled. Contribu- 
tions of the psychiatrist in the selection 
process can be precise, valuable, saving of 
time and money. 


JS ciinadadisabiaicabitnsint s 2« 


What Staff Is Needed? 


The administrator may well ask, “What | 
are the staff requirements for a psychiatric 
screening program?” The staff requirements 
are few. In addition to the psychiatrist there 
should be a clinical psychologist and, of 
course, stenographic help, which is the con- 
cern of the psychiatrist who is setting up the 
program. 

The question has been recently raised in 
an eastern city whether the police and fire 
department should retain a full-time psy- 
chiatrist, or if he should be retained on a 
part time basis, as a consultant, or on a 
piecework plan. There does not appear to 
be any clear-cut answer to which type of 
appointment is most suitable. It will likely 
vary from city to city. 





The Qualifications of the Psychiatrist. The ! 
attitude of the psychiatrist is most impor- 
tant. He must have the ability to identify 
himself with the police department, share in|— 
the problems, and be genuinely interested in| 
solving them. He must be motivated not] 
only to do a good day by day job but also| 
help elaborate and refine the selection) 
process in the future. There are certain 
specific requirements that the psychiatrist 
should have. Because of the time factor in 
interviewing applicants is necessarily brief, 
he should have a sufficiently broad back- 
ground in psychiatric experience so that he 
can make a quick clinical evaluation with 
some accuracy and with confidence in his} 
conclusions. | 

Some psychiatrists have not had the in-|) 
clination to attain an intimate and detailed| 
knowledge of psychologic testing, relegating 
this completely to the field of the clinical |” 
psychologist. However, in police work it is?) 
essential that testing be done, and in such aj 
situation it is mandatory that the psychiatrist | 
have personal adequate knowledge of psy-} 
chologic testing so that he can evaluate the 4 
tests independently and in conjunction with | 
the person administering the test. He must}? je 
have ability to see the over-all picture, to 
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| PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


) assess the applicant’s background, early 
) emotional traumas, stresses, adaptation to 
' society, motivations, and current attitudes. 
_ He must be aware of factors that may have 
adversely influenced the psychologic testing 





| at the time the applicant was tested. 


He must have the courage to either dis- 
qualify or accept borderline doubtful cases 
and to justify his opinions under fire in face 
of criticism. From time to time, a disquali- 
fied applicant will challenge the psychia- 
trist’s opinion and appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission. At this time the Civil 
Service Commission and/or with a board of 

' doctors will review the psychiatrist’s findings 
and either uphold or overrule the opinion. 
In addition, there are times when a Police 
Board of Rights may make its decision on 
the basis of the psychiatrist and his reports, 
either concurring with the psychiatrist or 
demurring. It is thus essential that the 
psychiatrist be as sure of his decisions as 
possible and have as much data as is pos- 





sible. It is inevitable that mistakes will be 
} made. 

In personnel work, where one constantly 
deals with human nature, it is an accepted 
| fact that mistakes in evaluation are con- 
| stantly made. However, if the percentage of 
i error is reasonably low, the psychiatrist like 
/any other personnel member can contribute 


_,to the over-all effort. A psychiatrist must 
have the ability to relate to and cooperate 
with various individuals in personnel. If he 
is too dogmatic and authoritative, loss of 
‘Tespect and cooperation is inevitable. He 
must see himself as a specialistic cog in the 
machinery of personnel selection. 


The Qualifications of the Psychologist. Un- 
‘der ordinary circumstances, a psychiatrist 
‘relies on a psychologist to interpret psy- 
chologic tests. In police work the psychol- 
/ogist may or may not personally administer 
‘the tests. In the author’s method of group 
testing, the psychiatrist himself administers 
the tests and the psychologist does the scor- 
Jing at another time and place. 

It is essential that the psychologist be 
well trained. He should have a Ph.D. degree 
Yin clinical psychology. The so-called “pro- 
| jective” techniques, the type of psychologic 
Htesting that gets at underlying personality 
4 
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traits by use of imagination and free associa- 
tion, makes it mandatory that the training 
be of high level. At times there is a tendency 
by some psychologists to put absolute and 
complete reliance upon test results. In so 
doing, they tend to overlook clinical obser- 
vations, history, and, in this situation, back- 
ground investigation of adaptation to so- 
ciety. To rely completely on psychologic 
testing would be akin to a doctor relying on 
an x-ray or blood count to make a diagnosis 
without history or physical examination. 
Therefore, the psychologist, in addition to 
having a high level of academic training, 
must be a person of broad perspective, and 
he, too, must be willing to assign himself to 
the position of being a cog in the wheel of 
personnel selection. 


The Qualifications of the Secretary. Since 
reports are the responsibility of the examin- 
ing psychiatrist, it is his problem to find 
suitable stenographic help to make out his 
reports. There are many advantages to his 
reports being in simple, direct language 
and free from obscure psychiatric jargon 
that would be meaningless if not unintelligi- 
ble to the interested reader. There is no 
problem of submitting of reports if there 
is a good secretary on the psychiatrist’s 
team. 


Order of Testing 

The order in which psychiatric testing is 
placed in terms of the selection process is 
important. As a general rule of thumb, 
those steps that are the quickest and the 
cheapest to administer are done first. In the 
Los Angeles Police Department the civil 
service written and agility tests are given 
first. These can be administered routinely 
by non-specialized personnel so that the 
immediately recognizable unacceptables are 
eliminated from further and more compli- 
cated testings. Following the oral boards, 
which eliminates many, comes the physical 
examination which is rather stringent. As a 
consequence, the percentage of applicants 
which get as far as psychiatric screening is 
relatively small. 

Roughly, out of every hundred who origi- 
nally apply for police work, less than 10 get 
as far as the psychiatric examination. Since: 


in terms of monetary cost, the physical and 
psychiatric examinations are relatively ex- 
pensive, it stands to reason these should be 
done last. 

In terms of man-hours expended and 
actual monetary cost, a thorough back- 
ground investigation is by far the most ex- 
pensive. The background investigation nor- 
mally begins in Los Angeles only after the 
applicant has been accepted psychiatrically. 


Psychiatric Examination Relates to 
Background Investigation 

With the passage of time and the in- 
creased experience, it has been noted that 
there has become a more and more intimate 
relationship between the psychiatric ex- 
amination and the background investigation. 
From a practical standpoint these two 
phases of selection tend to become in- 
separable. In certain areas, the psychiatrist 
is quite influenced by results of the back- 
ground investigation in forming a final con- 
clusion. 

This occurs usually in those cases which, 
for lack of a better term, are called “border- 
line” acceptable by the psychiatrist. These 
are ones in which there are some doubtful 
attitudes in the applicant’s interview, per- 
haps some emotionally unstabilizing factors 
in the history, or in which there have been 
questionable findings in the psychologic 
testing itself. The over-all picture may not 
be quite negative enough to summarily dis- 
qualify the applicant. 

For example, a candidate may have 
strong emotional conflicts and attitudes 
within himself that are under control. He 
may have a deep, latent resentment of au- 
thority, of rules and regulations, but be able 
to keep it under control, if not actually 
guide it into constructive channels. It is 
difficult to assess this entirely by test results. 
This hypothetical candidate, who is ques- 
tionable in terms of underlying attitudes, 
can be more accurately evaluated by a 
painstaking background investigation. 

If he has not gotten himself into trouble, 
and makes a good impression on his asso- 
ciates, then the inference is that his potential 
hotheaded resentments are controlled and 
sublimated. On the other hand, if his refer- 
ences are doubtful, and he has a poor work, 
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service, and marital record, then the psy- 
chiatric opinion is substantiated and the 
doubtful candidate disqualified. 

One might justifiably ask the question, “Is 
a thoroughgoing background investigation 
an extension of psychiatric testing, or is 
psychiatric screening an extension of the 
background investigation?” The answer is 
really an academic one: each complements | 
the other. 

There is a very definite area in which the 
psychiatric screening is not dependent on 
background investigation. In some 1,200 
candidates examined for the Los Angeles 
Police Department, approximately 11 per- 
cent of them were disqualified for psy- 
chiatric reasons. Those who were disquali- 
fied either made a poor impression during 
the clinical interview with the psychiatrist | 
in terms of general appearance, attitudes, | 
ability to think, talk, and control emotions, 
or on the basis of strong adverse findings in 
the tests themselves. 





Can Disqualifications Be Validated?! 


One might ask the question: “How do you 
know that these people who were disquali- 
fied are actually emotionally unacceptable? 
This cannot be answered by direct statistics 
because there is no way of future checking — | 
on these disqualified people. There is no : 
apparent reason why they cannot make ade-, 
quate adjustment in other occupations. In 
other words, these people are not mentally 
ill, they are adjudged to be emotionally un- © 
fit for the stresses of police work. Therefore, 
they should adjust adequately in other areas| 
of society. j 

However, by inference and indirection, 
we can make an estimate of the accuracy of © 
the decisions of those who were summarily | 
disqualified. This inference can be made by | | 
examination of those applicants discussed)” 
before, the “borderline” group. In these peo \ 
ple where there was question about their” 
stability, and where the degree of instability © 
was not quite enough for arbitrary disquali- 
fication, these people were either retested} 
on an individual basis in the psychiatrist’! 
office or a background investigation was 
made. In those who showed doubtful ot 
poor testing in the original group testing } 
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the psy- invariably the individual retesting confirmed 
and the _ the original findings. 

The personnel department has long recog- 
tion, “Is nized that there has been a very high inci- 
stigation dence of correlation in unsatisfactory back- 
g, or js! ground findings and borderline psychiatric 
of the Pinion. Almost invariably when a candi- 
nswer is ate was put in the borderline group there 
ol ements| Were some adverse findings in the back- 

| ground check. At times questionable back- 
ground checks and psychiatric results were 


yhich the ; ; 
dent on} ardly enough to disqualify, and the subject 
e 1.200} Was allowed to go into training in the police 


academy. In a recent class at the Los 





Angeles , 

11 per- Angeles Police Academy, every unsuccessful 
for psy- cadet had either a questionable psychiatric 
disquali-| background record. 

n during | The inference can be made: If those 
vchiatrist | cases which the psychiatrist felt were “bor- 
attitudes, | derline” were found to have had background 
motions, checks and academy failures, it would seem 
ndings in logical to assume that prior disqualifications 

were really unsuitable for policemen. 

ited?! Forced Resignations 

w do you During a 5-year period, some 16 officers 
disquali- were forced to resign for various reasons. 
ceptable? They had passed the psychiatric screening 
statistics /™ but 8 of them were in the borderline group, 
checking | _ the other 8 were regarded as accept- 

: able. 

sees The 8 in the borderline group had had 
tions. In/45°™° questionable character or emotional 
mentally traits noted in the original psychiatric ex- 
nally un- amination. Since they were in the “border- 
naiions line” group, they had been allowed to go 
her areas’ ‘2*ough the academy; the background inves- 


‘tigation at the time did not show anything 
' of great significance. Reasons for discharge 
varied from minor ones to major reasons of 
grave character. 

Of the remaining 8 officers who had passed 
discussedi4 “8 psychiatrically acceptable, 2 were dis- 
hese peo ‘charged during probation because of fur- 
wang eit| ther background findings of an unacceptable 
nstability 22ture. Two others were discharged because 
._ )0f poor attitudes towards the job. Others 


direction, 
curacy of 
ammarily 
made by 





disquali- : 

- retested! ‘Were discharged because of alcohol and 
chiatrist’s| )YOmen. Only 2 were eliminated for “major” 
tion was |t°4sons, robbery and scoptophilia. Indica- 
sbtful of ition of possible trouble with the robber was 


completely missed by everyone, psychiatrist, 


p testing} 








background investigation, academy trainers, 
and field supervisors. 

This is a good example of the imponder- 
able factors of stress that occur in people 
as they face life. Although one can estimate 
a person’s potential ability to withstand 
stress, there is no way of knowing what the 
future will bring in terms of developing 
greater ability to withstand stress or, con- 
versely, a decreased ability. 


Standards of Acceptance Should Be Raised 

If police departments expect to have an 
increasing level of quality in their personnel, 
there seems to be only one way of accom- 
plishing this goal, that is by a progressive 
increase in standards for acceptance of 
recruits in all phases of the selection 
process. In actual practice in Los Angeles, 
the psychiatric approach to disqualification 
has been somewhat more flexible and more 
reserved than that of the background inves- 
tigator. This is understandable since the 
investigators work with tangible facts that 
can be substantiated, whereas it is consider- 
ably harder to substantiate and prove psy- 
chiatric impressions. Nevertheless, as time 
passes, the impression grows that the psy- 
chiatrist could be more rigid and disqualify 
an increasing percentage of applicants es- 
pecially those who are currently called 
“borderlines.” 


Types of Tests 

It is possible for the psychiatrist to do 
group testing of applicants in such a way 
that a minimum of time is expended in 
getting the necessary data to make a reason- 
ably accurate evaluation. It is possible to 
test a group of up to 15 candidates rather 
easily and satisfactorily. The results of the 
testing can be returned to Personnel within 
a week’s time. The clinical impression of 
each applicant is formulated during the day 
of the group testing, in the individual inter- 
view. This is subsequently compared against 
each of the psychologic tests, separately and 
collectively, after which a final report is sub- 
mitted. 

The types of psychologic testing to be 
administered will depend, of course, on the 
individual preference of the psychiatrist and 


psychologist. In general, it will probably be 
of most value to have at least one “projec- 
tive” test of the type mentioned before. Of 
the “projective” tests, by far the most highly 
regarded and valuable of all is the Rors- 
chach (or Inkblot) Test. This can be ad- 
ministered in group setting and scored as if 
it were administered as an individual test. 
The correlation of group testing and in- 
dividual retesting is high. 

In the writer’s opinion, the Rorschach 
cannot be supplanted as a group test, and 
there is also no adequate substitute for it as 
an individual test. Any tests that are given 
should be those that have a wide area of 
application and many years of validation. 
There are innumerable psychologic tests, 
each with its own proponents. Nevertheless, 
there are a few outstanding ones which are 
used throughout the country, of which 
Rorschach is the leader. 

The other test which is used in the Los 
Angeles examination is the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory. This is a true 
and false test that can be scored on a graph 
and gives a clinical type of profile, indicat- 
ing whether a person is neurotic, depressed, 
paranoid, stubborn, schizoid, etc. The Rors- 
chach and Minnesota tend to complement 
each other and make a valuable team. Much 
important and accurate psychologic data can 
be obtained from these two tests. They can 
be administered easily, although there is 
considerable consumption of time in indi- 
vidually scoring the Rorschach. The Minne- 
sota takes the candidate up to 2 hours to 
complete. Scoring and interpreting is not too 
time consuming. 


Technique Not Limited to Large Cities 


Psychiatric screening is a technique which 
is not necessarily limited to departments of 
larger-sized cities where a personnel depart- 
ment is established. The size of the depart- 
ment is no handicap. In the small depart- 
ments where perhaps only one or two men 
are hired at a time, it is perfectly feasible to 
have them tested on an individual basis 
rather than in a group situation. This can 
be accomplished in an office type setting. 

Other departments are in the habit of 
having a class of recruits, perhaps once or 
twice a year. In such situations, it again 
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is easy for the psychiatrist to do a group of 
applicants in the police department of the 
city that is holding the examination. 

As long as he has standardized some sort 
of a technique and criterion of acceptability 
or disqualification, he can render the same ! 
service to a small department as to one in 
a metropolitan area. 

It is possible to do testing of this nature | 
on a relatively modest cost to the city when 
the group type of testing is done. In this way 
the total time involved for each applicant 
averages out at about 1 hour to 1 hour and 
15 minutes, which includes the time taken 
for scoring and testing. The cost of testing 
varies from city to city depending on how 
extensive the testing is. For the type de- | 
scribed in this article, the cost is about $25 
per applicant. When one considers the cost | 
in time and money to process and train each 
individual after he has been appointed, the 
original investment in psychiatric screening — 
is small; at least a 10 percent saving is 
effected in total salaries of probationary 
recruits. I 

It is well recognized in preventive medi- — 
cine that it is much cheaper to prevent polio | 
or typhoid or, in industrial medicine, to 
prevent accidents than to pay for the acci- 
dent. By the same philosophy, preventive — 
psychiatry in police personnel selection ap- | 
pears to be an economically sound pro- | 
cedure. 









Summary 

In the last 6 years, psychiatric screening |” 
of police applicants has been utilized in a|_ 
number of cities in the Southern California | 
area. These cities have a combined popula: 
tion of some 3 million people. Over 2,000 § 
applicants have been examined. The rejec- 
tion rate has been approximately 11 percent. 
Psychiatric screening should not be looked 
upon as an isolated and independent method _ 
of selecting policemen. It should be properly,” 
regarded as only one step in the orderly — 
process of selection. The psychiatric selec: — 
tion process can eliminate the emotionally 
and mentally unfit. It can point out deficien-| 
cies and questionable attitudes in otherwise! 
acceptable applicants. Its use aids in elevat- 
ing the quality of police personnel now and) 
in future years. 
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Putting the Personnel Office Into the Picture 


How to set up a project control system for coordi- 
nating the efforts of the personnel office with other 
management departments. 





OW IS THE EFFECTIVENESS of any staff 

function measured? How can efforts 

be properly directed? Is the staff over- or 

under-manned? Are the results achieved 
justified? 

A wellplanned project control system 
can answer these and other questions. It is 
a valuable management tool for directing 
and controlling staff activities. 

This is an old story: All too often the 
personnel office is the last to know about a 
reorganization. It may have required months 
of advance planning, yet the personnel office 
has not been brought into the picture until 
after the fact. All the employee relations 
problems, positions to be allocated, promo- 


/ tions, new appointments, separations, and 
_ other personnel actions must be handled on 
/ a “crash” 


basis. This disrupts the entire 
personnel office. 

A project control system will assist in co- 
ordination of efforts. This would bring the 


| personnel office into the picture in the early 
| planning stage. Operations can be planned. 
| Advice and assistance from the personnel 
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office in planning a reorganization will 
eliminate many problems and provide for 
an orderly transition from the old to the 
new organization. 

Staff activities involve many special as- 
signments and numerous problems. New 
legislation, revised civil service regulations, 
simplification of procedures, and changes in 
policy all create additional workloads. All 
require valuable time and attention. Usually, 
only a small percentage of the available 
staff man-hours are expended on routine 
operations. 

Management controls which reflect the 
current status of routine and recurring op- 
erations are well established. In the person- 
nel office, for example, number of appoint- 
ments, promotions, separations, positions 
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classified, employees per payroll clerk, are 
easily reported and then related to estab- 
lished standards and measurements. Such 
data indicates accomplishments and pro- 
vides “red flags” to assist managers in direct- 
ing operations. 


Non-Routine Activities Need More Control 


Refined management controls in the area 
of non-routine and problem-solving activi- 
ties are not nearly as well developed. Few 
staff activity reporting systems have ever 
lived up to expectations. They have been 
designed primarily to inform rather than 
control. Gradually every little activity 
creeps into the reports, making them so 
voluminous that they become meaningless. 

The personnel office has both operating 
and staff responsibilities. As we have seen, 
there are standards and measurements which 
provide meaningful information for use in 
controlling operating activities. However, 
the wide area of staff activities is not so 
easily controlled. When uncontrolled, the 
staff may unknowingly dissipate available 
time and valuable manpower. The staff will 
find itself constantly involved in “putting out 
fires” with little time for planning, meeting 
planned objectives, and, above all, assisting 
operating organizations. In the final analy- 
sis, this is the primary reason for the exist- 
ence of any staff activity. 


Setting Up a Project Control System 

A project control system carefully de- 
veloped and properly used can be of valu- 
able assistance in directing staff activities. 

Any project control system must be sim- 
ple. Too often little consideration is given to 
the actual need for the information reported 
and its relationship to the requirements of 
each organizational level having decision 





making authority. It is easy to burden the 

system with unnecessary details. 

A well planned project control system 
will: 

1. Provide the first step in solving man- 
agement problems, since it requires a 
clear statement of the problem and 
spells out the objectives. 

2. Simplify the coordination of efforts. 

3. Aid in establishing priorities. 

4. Reduce assignments to writing, which 
can be clarified before major effort is 
expended. 

5. Place accountability for results simul- 
taneously with the delegation of au- 
thority and assignment of responsi- 


bility. 

6. Assist in the establishment of manning 
requirements. 

7. Provide data for the justification 


of budget estimates. 


The most important requirement of a 
project control system is a concise definition, 
combined with a common understanding by 
all concerned, of the activities to be re- 
ported. 

Broadly defined a project is any task 
initiated by or assigned to an individual. 
Since this definition includes all activities, 
it is too all encompassing to be practical. 
By using it as a basis, however, and limiting 
its scope, a workable definition of a project 
can be established. 

A project for project control purposes is 
defined as any planned task initiated by or 
assigned to an individual or organizational 
element which meets the following criteria: 


1. Specific in nature. 

2. A significant activity as distinguished 
from normal recurring duties. 

3. An extended period of time is required 
for accomplishment. 

4. Special interest has been indicated by 
decision making level. 

5. Top management must follow progress 
to completion. 


With this criteria for a project fully un- 
derstood, the problem of keeping minutiae 
out of the system should be solved. The 
complete purification of the system can be 
accomplished at the level where the projects 
are assigned, recorded, and administered. 
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Keep It Simple 
Only simple records are needed for a 
project control system. Certain essential in- 
formation, however, must be recorded to 
insure a successful operation. 


1. Titlke—Briefly describe the problem or 
condition under study. 

2. Project number—Use a meaningful 

numbering system for ready reference. 

. Purpose—State the objectives. 

4. Results expected—Describe what is to 
be achieved. What end product is 
desired. 

5. Origin—Show source of project and 
include any background information 
bearing on the project. 

6. Date established—Show date the proj- 
ect enters the system or date assigned. 

7. Target date—Establish a date for com- 
pletion of the project. 

8. Estimated manhours—Estimate staff 
time required. 

9. Project responsibility—Name individ- 

ual responsible for all phases of the 

project. 

Progress—Show progress by a brief 

summary of action taken and man- 

hours used up to the reporting date. 

Progress reports should indicate a per- 

centage of completion. This will reduce 

status of all projects to a common 
denominator. 


w 


10. 


Additional information may be necessary 
to meet individual requirements. However, 
if it is held to a minimum over and above 





the foregoing items, the system will have a 


much better chance for success. 


Keep It Current 

Any project control system is of little 
value for management control purposes if 
it is not kept current, but, in turn, it is far 
too costly if procedures for keeping it cur- 
rent become too elaborate. 

The individual assigned a project should 
be responsible for progress data. The fre- 
quency of reports should depend on the 


nature of the project. Above all, the indi- | 


vidual responsible for the project should not 
be burdened with requirements for sub- 
mitting excessive details in progress reports. 

The administration of a project control 
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system should emanate from the highest 
possible management level. Additional con- 
trol points should be established at each or- 
ganizational level. Only those projects that 
are of a nature commensurate with the 
level of responsibility and control exercised 
should be reported to the next level. 

A status report for all projects should be 
prepared on a periodical basis. This will 
provide, in summary form, data upon which 
to base management decisions. In addition, 
it is a means for keeping all interested per- 
sonnel informed of major activities. It can 
automatically coordinate staff activities. 

The foregoing provides the essential ele- 
ments of a project control system. 


Touching All Bases 


Any project control system should pass 
this feasibility test and answer correctly 
the following questions: 


Step Retirement Plan... 


1. Is the term “project” clearly defined 
and understood by all concerned? 

2. Has complete and full responsibility 
with the necessary authority for completing 
the project been delegated to one individual? 

3. Does the responsibility for keeping the 
progress reports on the project rest with the 
individual charged with the project? 

4. Does the information provided by the 
system meet the needs of each level of 
management? 


When all the answers to these questions 
are “yes,” the system becomes practical. In- 
formation will be available that is not in- 
cluded in reports covering routine and re- 
curring activities. Wasteful and unjustified 
efforts can be eliminated. Staff time can be 
controlled and directed toward major prob- 
lems and meeting planned objectives. 


My own feeling is that if the federal government could devise a system 
by means of which employees could taper off from a full-time work situation 
to a full retirement status over a reasonable period of time—5 years in one 
case, 3 years in another, I don’t know; it depends upon the individual—every- 
one could stand to benefit. Management would benefit by having a reasonable 
time to train understudies and be able to face up frankly to the wishes of 
many capable employees to be relieved of the pressures of a full-time work 
situation without ceasing to work altogether. 

Of course the heart of this “Step Retirement Plan” that I’m talking about 
is that it would not involve, as the law now requires, the full application 
of the pension against pay. What is the use, if a man can retire, at 60 or 70 
per cent of his pay—what is the use of his coming back to work for 20 or 
30 per cent? I intend to propose that that section of the Retirement Act be 
amended to allow people to have their full pension and to be paid for the 
work that they are doing, without this deduction, which is the thing now 
which makes it impossible to do the thing I am talking about—Amos N. 
Latham, Jr., director of the personnel division of the Internal Revenue 
Service, speaking at the national convention of the National Federation of 
Federal Employees, September 8-12, 1958. 
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Isabel Bescoby 





He Who Coaches the Coach 





How should one select and train people whose main 
duties will be the training and advising of man- | 
agers? 





TAFFING has recently become a fifth 

major responsibility for managers in 
government organizations (along with plan- 
ning, organizing, directing, and controlling). 
Development of managers is a significant 
part of the staffing responsibility, and ex- 
perience has proven that a “coaching” at- 
titude in each senior manager guarantees 
satisfactory growth of junior managers. 
Briefly, coaching is giving individual atten- 
tion to each man’s strengths and weaknesses 
so that he overcomes his deficiencies, so that 
the management team benefits from his in- 
creasing abilities, and so that he himself has 
a satisfying feeling of accomplishment. 

The heart of management development is 
the interrelationship between a senior and 
his junior managers. Management personnel 
develop best when there is an atmosphere of 
deep mutual respect between every two 
levels of interlocking management, when 
each manager coaches his group of subordi- 
nate managers well. To many, this coaching 
function is new and unfamiliar. So, who 
coaches the manager in his coaching job? 


Management Is a Separate Skill 

The need for personnel development of- 
ficers (as contrasted with trainers, a name 
which implies knowledge of a one best way 
to perform a skill or production job) prob- 
ably arose as soon as public service became 
a career service and we recognized manage- 
ment as specialized work, different in nature 
from that of clerical, manual, technical, and 
professional jobs. 

It’s an old story to us now that a good 
auditor isn’t necessarily a good manager of 
auditors; a skillful surgeon is often a poor 
hospital superintendent; a brilliant research 
biologist may be misplaced, miserable, and 
unsuccessful as director of a biological re- 
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search department; and not every whiz as a 
mail sorter becomes a good postmaster. 

The management job requires special, not | 
necessarily superior, aptitudes and abilities. 
Most of the abilities can be learned. 


I 


Management Is Learned Slowly 

Yes, with certain minimum emotional, | 
intellectual, and health requirements, man- 
agement (involving administration and su- 
pervision, to be exact) is learned. It can | 
therefore be taught. How? 

For a few years, we seemed to forget that © 
education is a slow process. We also seemed | | 
to forget that we have not yet discovered 
any one detailed list of personal require- 
ments for managers. Nor have we dis- 
covered any substantial list of universally ‘ 
successful management techniques. The |” 
management personality and the methods — 
which enable one to accomplish things ~ 
through the efforts of others both vary ac- | 7 
cording to situations. Consequently, the 
strongest “shots” of management courses 
are often ineffective in improving manage- |— 
ment behaviour. ha 

We've survived an effort to improve man- |~ 
agement by exposing managers to short, |_ 
isolated training courses both within and i 
without departmental walls. Some of the |” 
conferences have been planned and con- 
ducted by departmental training officers. 

Correspondence courses and university | 
lecture programs have also been arranged — 
for federal, state or provincial, and mu-} 
nicipal senior officers. The best of these | ~ 
programs have been intellectually stimulat- 
ing and broadening. Unfortunately, many | 
of them have had little effect upon manage- | ~ 
ment behaviour. 4 

The practical effectiveness of management | 
development programs has been in direct | 
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relation (1) to the program’s harmony with 


' management practice in the enrollees’ work 


situations, (2) to the program leader’s per- 
sonal acceptability as an extension of line 


' management at the level immediately above 
/ each enrollee, and (3) to the enrollees’ in- 


volvement in all phases of the program 
(plan, organize, participate, and evaluate). 


Management Develops Through Coaching 

Experience with numerous management 
development techniques now leads to this 
conclusion: the effectiveness of any develop- 
ment effort depends upon the individual 
interrelationship between each pair of senior 
and junior managers. Unless a senior man- 
ager sets the example of being a good coach, 


_ his subordinate managers develop slowly if 


at all. If a senior manager is a good man- 
agement coach, his juniors will themselves 
develop well as managers in his image. In 
this atmosphere, group development tech- 
niques, harmonized with the climate of man- 


} agement, are useful supplements. 


Conflict between the attitudes and skills 
acquired in formal training and the observed 
and shared management practice usually 
nullifies the practical value of the former. 
Authoritarian or paternalistic top manage- 
ment behaviour, for example, breeds similar 
behaviour in junior management, regardless 


+ of how well democratic management is 


“taught” in formal classes. Thus, manage- 
ment development basically depends upon 
each senior manager being, in practice, a 
respected and able coach of junior man- 
agers. 

Supplementing individual day-by-day 
coaching in management, other development 
methods have value. We think of planned 
job rotation; central courses in the functions 
of government, public administration, su- 
pervision, and human relations; supervisory 
meetings (for other than communications 
and problem-solving purposes); university 
and other externally available courses. 

We have established the fact that develop- 
ing managers in a career public service is a 
responsibility of line management itself. In- 
dividual coaching to develop strengths, over- 
come weaknesses, and broaden experience is 
the foundation. Why, then, is there a need 
for staff officers concerned with the same 
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matter of development of administrative of- 
ficers? What is the function of such a staff 
officer, be his title that of training officer, 
development consultant, executive consult- 
ant, or personnel development specialist? 


We Need Staff Specialists 


In the first place, many of today’s senior 
officers have never themselves been exposed 
to management training. Many were pro- 
moted from specialized technical or profes- 
sional jobs and frankly feel that they them- 
selves are infants as managers. Many do and 
some do’not have the time and inclination 
to increase their management efficiency. 
Again, the best counselors and coaches (in 
line management) need a personally disin- 
terested and understanding consultant with 
whom to discuss management and personnel 
conditions. Thirdly, many jurisdictions are 
too small to provide within themselves suf- 
ficient opportunity for varied management 
experience and exchange of views. 

Finally, the activities which supplement 
individual coaching can usually best be ar- 
ranged as interbranch or interdepartmental 
projects, frequently in cooperation with es- 
tablished educational institutions. A staff 
officer unattached to ary one branch (in a 
department) or any one department (in an 
entire municipal, state or provincial, or fed- 
eral service) is a useful coordinator. 


Finding a Coach for Coaches 

To look for just a moment at the negative 
side of the picture, we’ve had numerous fail- 
ures with training and development officers. 
Why? 

Some agencies have established and filled 
such positions largely “to keep up with” 
other agencies. There has been no clear 
understanding by either line officers or staff 
incumbents of what the positions involved. 
There are cases where the office of the 
agency which establishes a staff position 
knows what it involves, but where the line 
official to whom the staff officer reports has 
no idea or a conflicting idea about his duties. 
In many cases qualifications of staff officers 
are poorly defined or too low. 

Because of these and other unsatisfactory 
conditions, line managers not infrequently 
remark: “We can get along better without 





training and development officers.” Staff 
officers themselves, qualified and unquali- 
fied, seek transfers back to line jobs, saying, 
“We've had enough of this indefinite run- 
around. Let’s get back where we can DO 
something.” 

If there is a vital job in public service for 
a personnel development officer how do we 
find and retain him as a satisfied employee 
and how do we get proper value from his 
services? Three major steps are involved: 
(1) outline a sound statement of duties for 
the staff position which indicates job stand- 
ards and is the basis of fair salary evalua- 
tion; (2) list the essential and desirable quali- 
fications for an officer performing these 
duties and use this list for selection purposes; 
(3) ensure that the appointed staff officer has 
the opportunity to perform according to the 
statement of duties. 


We Need Job Descriptions 

The statement of duties used on a com- 
petition advertisement reflects the attitude 
to staff development at the level approving 
the competition. 

The job title in itself is significant. The 
title often, too, indicates the stage of man- 
agement development. For instance, a posi- 
tion of “management training coordinator” 
is unlikely to be advertised by an agency in 
which there is little or no organized man- 
agement development in individual branches. 

Also significant are the particular duties 
listed, their degree of preciseness, the limit 
and extent of responsibility indicated, the 
emphases and omissions compared with job 
descriptions for similar work elsewhere, the 
suggested relationship with each level of 
line management. 

Here are some of the duties which might 
belong to various coaches of coaches, per- 
sonnel development officers: gives informa- 
tion, counsels, and advises executives at any 
level in the department regarding develop- 
ment of their junior executives and with the 
agreement or direction of the line executive 
senior to the one consulted; helps branch 
heads arrange interbranch executive devel- 
opment activities and takes part in them as 
desirable; assists line managers evaluate their 
staff development efforts; investigates man- 
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agement training facilities available outside 
the department and counsels line manage- 
ment on their use; plans and conducts in- 
duction training for new employees; gives 
instruction in any or all of the production 
jobs of the department according to pre- 
pared lesson plans and at the request of line 
supervisors. 

This selected list of possible tasks il- 
lustrates the breadth and narrowness of 
duties which may be assigned to staff of- 
ficers: from the professional services of a 
management consultant to the restricted 
duties of a trainer at production level. Only 
with a practical statement of duties (rather 
than the vision of a dreamer which is too 
many stages beyond the present develop- 
ment of an organization) can performance 
standards for the job be set. 

A sound statement of duties also facili- 
tates reasonable salary evaluation. A fair 
salary scale, it goes without saying, is es- 
sential for satisfactory recruiting and re- 
tention in any job. 


Qualifications Differ 

The minimum and desirable qualifications 
of a training or development specialist de- 
pend upon the scope of his duties. One 
thing is sure: He has to know that he is in 
the educational profession. With very broad 
duties in relation to senior management 
personnel, the development officer requires 
a high degree of professional educational 
competence, a vast knowledge of how peo- 
ple learn, and great skill in using adult 
educational methods, both individual and 
group. With very limited duties, former 
production or technical workers who are 
interested and imaginative do very well as 
trainers after a limited period of instruction 
and practice. 

Another essential qualification is group 
sensitivity and the ability to identify oneself 
quickly with the departmental group with 
whom one works. A trainer who remains a 
stranger or visitor is almost useless. He can 
succeed only if he senses well the tone of a 
workplace and “fits in” quickly. Possibly for 
this reason college or normal school instruc- 


tors sometimes fail as public service devel- — 


opment officers. 
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However, if it’s a choice between a man 
who is a fine educationist with normal group 
sensitivity but little knowledge of the depart- 
ment and a man who knows the department 
inside out but is not an educationist, try the 
educationist. Give him a little time to “fit 
in,” to feel the atmosphere of the depart- 
ment, and to develop his counseling and 
coaching skill slowly. 

A professional educationist knows that 
behaviour changes slowly and he is not dis- 
couraged by early failure. In addition, he 
understands his special relationship with 
line management and neither feels nor acts 
superior. 

Desirable qualifications for “development 
officers” today are obviously different from 
those of “trainers” a few years ago. Gone 
are the days when the principal job of the 
staff officer was to “put on” elsewhere- 
packaged courses for often-resisting super- 
visors and employees at production levels. 

If it ever did exist, gone now is the use- 
fulness of THE SHOWMAN, who was 
chosen to provide diversion in the day’s 
routine and to keep a group quiet and enter- 
tained; THE PERSONALITY to “put 
things over;” THE EXPERT, to know all 
the answers; THE GOOD EGG, to be liked; 
THE REFORMER, to tell people how to do 
things. 

Gone, too, is any justification for appoint- 
ing an officer to a staff position to keep him 
out of trouble when he is a MISFIT in line 
work; to keep him busy part-time because 
his line or other staff duties make him the 
ONE WHO HAS TIME; to bridge the gap 
between a junior and senior line manage- 
ment job because he is a CLIMBER. 

Today, it is most important that a staff 
officer, in his own behaviour, demonstrate 
the highest skills of permissive leadership, 
non-directive counseling, and consultative 
supervision. Line managers can use his ex- 
ample in their own efforts to attain excel- 
lence in both service to the public and job 
satisfaction for other line supervisors and 


| employees. 


Develop Coaches 

It’s unlikely that many fully qualified 
management consultants or training officers 
can be recruited either inside government 
organizations or in educational or industrial 
institutions. Industrial training is a new pro- 
fession. Therefore, individuals with mini- 
mum qualifications should be selected and 
given in-service opportunities to develop 
professional competence. 

Training directors’ institutes, manage- 
ment courses, and human relations labora- 
tories are increasingly available. Govern- 
ment agencies may, further, have to 
establish their own “normal schools” for 
training and development officers. 

As a matter of fact, not only at the be- 
ginning of his employment but also through- 
out his career, a training and development 
officer is entitled to opportunities for pro- 
fessional self-development. It is essential 
that he retain a research attitude to his 
work. Thus, he enthusiastically encourages 
line managers to “try” to develop their 
junior managers. When called upon, he is 
able to demonstrate new and useful teaching 
techniques. 


Let the Coaches Coach 


As an organization develops and manage- 
ment standards improve, the role of a com- 
petent staff officer changes. Decentralization 
and greater delegation usually decrease the 
number of staff officers required and in- 
crease the professional competence de- 
manded from those retained. 

Again, when line managers at all levels 
are confident management coaches, the staff 
officer deals directly less often with junior 
supervisors and conducts fewer meetings. 
The “staff” or consultant role becomes easier 
to assume, jealousy and friction between 
“line” and “staff” disappear, mutual respect 
increases. Personnel development officers 
can function primarily as advisors to man- 
agers and as extensions of top management. 
Then, the coach (personnel development of- 
ficer) truly coaches the coach (line manager). 





A New Approach to the 


Thomas S. O’Neill 





Problem of Unused Sick Leave 


This unusual plan cuts down sick leave abuse and 
helps career employees when their financial need 
is the greatest. 





VER SINCE public jurisdictions adopted 
formal plans for the accumulation and 
use of sick leave, there has been much con- 
troversy between employees and operating 
officials relative to the underlying philosophy 
of sick leave plans and their administration. 
Much of this controversy has centered 
around the question as to whether sick leave 
is a benefit or a privilege. 

We, in St. Louis County, have held to 
the belief that sick leave is a privilege that 
is to be used for the sole purpose of provid- 
ing wage continuation for an employee only 
during periods when he is incapacitated due 
to illness or injury. As such, it is a type of 
insurance that is payable only when a bona 
fide claim is presented, and no rewards or 
refunds are granted when the privilege is 
not used. 


Sick Leave Use Rises 


Using the privilege approach as a basic 
fundamental, our program was quite satis- 
factory with a minimum of abuses until we 
amended our Rules to provide for com- 
pulsory retirement. Up to this time the use 
of sick leave averaged slightly over 6 days 
per employee per year—which is not ex- 
cessive when consideration is given to the 
age and sex of the employees covered and 
when compared with the sick leave records 
of other public jurisdictions and private in- 
dustry. 

However, the compulsory retirement pro- 
visions of our Rules changed the picture 
considerably and there was an average in- 
crease per employee of from 1 to 114 days 
of sick leave per year, an increase of 25 per- 
cent presumably caused by 2% percent of 
the employees covered by the program. 
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The awareness of the aforementioned 
condition was, in itself, sufficient reason for 
remedial action, and this condition, when 
coupled with requests from unions and 
other employee groups for credit for unused 
accumulated sick leave upon termination, 
precipitated the formulation of a plan which 
we think is new and different. 


Other Plans Studied 

In the process of the formulation of the 
plan we studied many plans, now in opera- 
tion, which provide for some type of reward 
for unused sick leave upon termination. Our 
study disclosed that there is a definite trend 
toward establishing some type of compensa- 
tion for the disposition of unused accumu- 
lated sick leave. The already adopted plans 
vary from cash payment of a portion of the 


unused accumulation (Wayne County, Mich- | 


igan, pays one half of unused sick leave at 
the time of separation if the employee had 
completed 4 years of continuous service) to 
the extension of annual leave by using one 











half the additional sick leave credit as vaca- | 
tion, after the maximum accumulation is | 


reached (State of Minnesota). It is our 


opinion that none of the plans studied con- | 


form to the basic philosophy wherein the 
insurance and privilege principles are con- 
strued as fundamental. 


St. Louis County Benefits 

The County of St. Louis, Minnesota, is 
one of the largest counties in the United 
States, with an area of 7,092.51 square 
miles. The 1,000 employees covered under 
the provisions of the Civil Service Act per- 
form all the services of the County includ- 
ing the operation of a large highway depart- 
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ment, two homes for the aged, a tuberculosis 
sanatorium, and all related clerical and wel- 
fare activities. Employees accumulate sick 
leave at the rate of 142 work days for each 
full month worked, up to a maximum of 120 
work days. In addition to usual fringe bene- 
fits of vacations, sick leave, holidays, etc., 
each employee is the recipient of fully paid 
hospitalization and medical insurance and a 
$2,000 life insurance policy. 

Upon retirement, all employees are given 
the option to continue their insurance cover- 
age on an individual basis by making their 
premium payments directly to the covering 
agencies. However, because of the fact that 
the retiree is carried as an individual, the 
premium cost is practically prohibitive, thus 
resulting in discontinuing this valuable cov- 
erage at a time when it is most needed. This 
condition was one of the factors which 
prompted the formulation of the new plan 
which is outlined hereunder. 


New Plan Aids Retirees 


In brief, the St. Louis County plan for 
the use of unused accumulated sick leave at 
the time of retirement provides for con- 
tinuation of hospitalization and medical in- 
surance for retirees by giving them credit for 
unused sick leave, with the stipulation that 
such credit can be used solely for continua- 
tion of their insurance coverage. 

The main features of the plan are as fol- 
lows: 


1. All employees who have reached a re- 
tirement age acceptable to the Public 
Employees Retirement Association, 
who retire as of December 31, 1958, 
and thereafter, shall be continued on 
the then existing hospitalization and 
medical insurance program for County 
employees. 

2. All employees who meet the require- 
ments of Section 1 above and who have 
a designated minimum sick leave ac- 
cumulation on the date of retirement 
shall be credited with an amount 
equivalent to one-half the current 
value of their unused accumulation. 
This amount shall be put into a fund 
for the sole purpose of providing con- 
tinuation of the retiree’s hospitaliza- 
tion and medical insurance coverage. 


Such coverage shall be continued until 
the retiree’s fund is exhausted but 
shall not exceed ten (10) years. 

3. The aforementioned coverage shall 
cease upon the death of the retiree and 
the balance of the fund shall be re- 
turned to the County Revenue Fund. 

4. In addition to the requirement of at- 
taining acceptable retirement age, the 
retiree must meet all of the following 
conditions: 

(a) Have been employed by the 
County for at least ten (10) con- 
secutive years prior to retirement. 

(b) Must have at least eighty (80) days 
of accumulated sick leave to his 
credit at the time of retirement. 

(c) Resignation for retirement pur- 
poses must be in conformance with 
existing Civil Service Rules. 


In order to give the reader a more com- 
plete insight into the plan’s operation and a 
better understanding of some of its aspects, 
two hypothetical cases are cited to specifi- 
cally illustrate the effect of the program on 
a retiree. 

Case No. 1. Upon retirement, John Doe 
has an accumulation of unused sick leave. 
His rate of pay immediately prior to retire- 
ment was $20.00 per day. In accordance 
with the plan he is entitled to a credit 
equivalent to one-half the current cash value 
of his accumulation or 45 days. Therefore, 
he would have a credit of $900.00 to be 
used for payment of future insurance premi- 
ums. At the present premium rate this 
amount would provide coverage for Mr. 
Doe for the maximum allowable of 10 years. 
However, if the premium rates are increased 
(the present trend indicates increases) Mr. 
Doe would then be covered until his credit 
of $900.00 is exhausted. When Mr. Doe’s 
credit is used up he then has the option of 
continuing his coverage on a personal pay- 
ment basis or discontinuing it. 

Case No. 2. When Richard Roe attained 
retirement age his accumulation amounted 
to 75 days of unused sick leave. Mr. Roe 
would not be entitled to any cash credit 
since he does not meet the 80-day minimum 
accumulation. Mr. Roe can, however, elect 
to continue his membership in the group by 





paying his own premium at a rate compara- 
ble to that which is required of other re- 
tirees. 


Advantages of Plan 
It is our opinion that the plan which we 
have outlined has many advantages over all 
others studied and for the reader’s informa- 
tion we list them and a few reasons as to 
why we think they are advantageous. 


1. The plan recognizes and rewards ca- 
reer employees who have used their 
sick leave only for the purposes for 
which the program was designated. We 
believe that the requirement of a 
minimum accumulation will tend to 
create more of an awareness of the 
alternate benefits and thus eliminate 
abuses of the privilege, particularly 
when retirement is “just around the 
corner.” 

2. The adoption of such a plan would not 
substantially increase the financial 
burden nor the clerical work now re- 
quired to administer the existing pro- 
gram for active employees. 

3. It acts as a much-needed supplement 
to a meager annuity. This program 
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would eliminate the necessity of the 
pensioner paying a higher premium for 
hospitalization and medical insurance 
at a time when he is less able to pay 
and more in need of the coverage. We 
also believe that this aspect of the 
program will save the County money 
by keeping the retired employee off the 
relief rolls during periods of pro- 
longed illness. 

4. It eliminates the so-called “cash re- 
ward for not being sick,” thus pre- 
serving and strengthening the insur- 
ance aspect of the total sick leave 
program. It is our belief that any type 
of cash reward is contrary to the prin- 
ciples of sick leave and we further 
believe that if such a payment were 
made most of the retirees would spend 
it in a short time for some non-es- 
sentials. 


It is impossible to predict what degree of 
success such a program will enjoy, and only 
time will tell whether it accomplishes its 
goal. However, we are firmly convinced 
that it is a partial answer to the sick leave 
dilemma and a progressive step in the right 
direction. 


do jobs your employees are paid to do. It isn’t fair to them, yourself, or 


the company. 


try to save time by doing the work rather than explaining how to do it. 
The few minutes you spend explaining the job to an employee will pay off 
in hours saved later when he does it properly. 

keep all the knowledge to yourself in an effort to be indispensable. Keep 
learning yourself—keep teaching your workers. 

be a “Hustling Harry.” Plan your own day and your employees’ day. Set 
time schedules to get jobs done and avoid making every project a super-rush 


priority. 


try to direct and play the instruments, too. You are the leader and your 
employees are the musicmakers in your band. 


DO 


give employees authority when you give responsibility. Don’t keep hover- 
ing over them waiting to catch them in an error or doing the job improperly. 
be part of the group and set an example for people who work together, 
rather than one-man bands.—From Bulletin for Supervisors, Dartnell Cor- 


poration. 
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Management Analysis by Staff or by Consultants 


Whether to utilize staff members or outside ana- 
lysts depends upon the problem, the environmental 
situation, and the talent at your disposal. 





T THE OUTSET I should like to make it 
A clear that I do not want to be in the 
position of being opposed to the proper use 
of outside consultants. I think they have a 
place in the scheme of things just as do the 
internal staff analysts. Where staff analysts 
do not exist in the governmental jurisdiction, 
it is patent that management analysis of any 
significance will, of necessity, be done by 
outside consultants. 

Generally speaking, however, a govern- 
mental agency of any significant size, that 
is one which is responsible for raising and 
spending large sums of the taxpayer’s money, 
should have a research or fact-finding staff 
of its own. Only through continuous review 
and improvement in administration can one 
be reasonably certain that the expenditure 
of public funds are being made wisely and 
economically. Changing technologies, pro- 
grams, and objectives are constantly taking 
place and if an organization is not to fall 
behind it must continuously reexamine itself 
to see that it is meeting the challenges of the 
day. A successful organization, to remain 
successful, cannot stop the process of im- 
provement. 

The question as to whether an agency 
should use its own staff or hire a consultant 
to make an analysis of its personnel func- 
tions is not one which can be answered with 
a quick “yes” or “no.” There are many fac- 
tors which must be considered even before 
there is a decision to make a survey; also, 
the relative importance of the problem in 
relation to other problems which any agency 
has must be carefully considered. Having 
determined that there is a problem of suffi- 
cient importance in the personnel function 


This article was adapted from a talk given 
by the author at a meeting of the Southern 
California Chapter of the Public Personnel As- 
sociation, November 20, 1958. 
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to warrant a survey, then consideration can 
be given as to the method to be used for 
making it. 


Like a Family Doctor 


Today, in the medical field, in spite of all 
the specialists available there is still a very 
important place for the family doctor, as 
well as for the specialist. Perhaps, ideally, 
the family doctor should have available spe- 
cialist advice and assistance. So, also, if we 
consider that the agency’s staff is the family 
doctor, with a broad general knowledge of 
the patient’s general characteristics, whims, 
and peculiarities, we shall have to maintain 
that the family doctor fits the bill in a great 
many situations and will have greater suc- 
cess with the patient than many a specialist 
who may know the disease but not the pa- 
tient. 

Even though a jurisdiction may have a 
fact-finding staff there are times when it 
may be desirable to employ an outside con- 
sultant. A few examples of such instances 
are: 


1. If you are planning on setting up a 
personnel function in the professional 
sense for the first time and specialist 
knowledge is not available; 

2. If the personnel function is completely 
out of gear with the jurisdiction’s 
needs, far-reaching or drastic changes 
will probably be required to correct 
the situation, and support of the citi- 
zenry may be required; 

3. If something needs to be done but is 
not possible of accomplishment with 
your own staff; 

4. Where it is necessary to work out un- 
usual or controversial problems which 
do not fit well into the work schedule 
of the operating staff; 








5. Where it would be difficult and ex- 
pensive to temporarily expand the tech- 
nical staff; 

6. Where there is limited versatility of 
the technical staff or a lack of qualified 
personnel for the job required. 


The decision to survey any municipal 
agency in order to improve organization and 
operations is practically never made by the 
agency itself. Usually it is the city’s top 
management—mayor, city council, city man- 
ager—who sees the problem in general terms 
and knows that some changes must be made. 
In the case of a large municipality, there is 
always available a staff of management and 
budget analysts skilled in the knowledge of 
how the various departments function. Such 
a staff generally is made up of analysts with 
a wide variety of backgrounds. These ana- 
lysts cannot be on the staff for very many 
years before they become intimately ac- 
quainted with the various departments with 
which they deal. What is more logical than 
to make use of this knowledge and skill in 
making a management analysis of the per- 
sonnel organization and operations? 


Own Analysts Already Oriented 


Another important consideration in the 
use of a city’s own staff analysts is that they 
already have a sound knowledge of the over- 
all structure of the municipal government, 
and how its basic laws and ordinances can 
affect the personnel function. A consultant 
coming in to make an analysis must spend a 
great deal of time orienting himself in these 
matters if he is to come up with sound rec- 
ommendations which are realistic in terms 
of the immediate situation and not “ivory 
tower” recommendations. 

Then there is the important point that 
recommendations made by a central staff 
agency are recommendations which it must 
live with. Therefore, careful thought is given 
to the details, what effect they will have, 
how they will be received, and, specifically, 
how they can be carried out in terms of the 
city’s legal structure as well as in considera- 
tion of the personalities involved. 

Other possible advantages of using staff 
analysts are: 
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1. They are known to departmental ex- 
ecutives and employees and are, 
therefore, more apt to receive greater 
cooperation; 

2. They could not be accused of “walk- 
ing away” from the problems after 
the recommendations have been 
made; 

3. They are more familiar with the 
problem areas and have no doubt 
heard many detailed complaints from 
employees or management about the 
problem to be solved; 

4. They are more likely to solve the 
problems within their existing frame- 
work and thus assure better accept- 
ance from entrenched personnel; 

5. Because they are not on a contract 
basis, they are in a position to analyze 
the problem areas in greater detail 
and thereby develop more specific 
and detailed recommendations. Fur- 
thermore, they can afford to pursue 
avenues of significance that turn up 
in the course of the survey without 
the necessity of amending a contract 
and increasing the financial outlay; 

6. They are present after the submis- 
sion of the survey recommendations 
to assist in their installation and im- 
plementation without added financial 
costs; 

7. Their presence would probably af- 
fect employee morale to a lesser de- 
gree than the outside consultant; 

8. Their services are probably less ex- 
pensive; 

9. The experience and knowledge gained 

in making the survey stays with the 

organization; 

Many of the recommendations made 

will be geared into the budget staff 

viewpoint when making future budget 
recommendations; 

No special financing would be re- 

quired to make the study. 


10. 


i, 


Management analysis of the personnel or- 
ganization and operations may be assumed 
to imply a study not only of the central per- 
sonnel agency functions, but also of the per- 
sonnel activities of the other offices which 
are being served by the central agency. The 
complex interrelationships between them re- 
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quire a thorough knowledge of personnel 
policies and procedures. Devising a better 
system of interrelationships is not too diffi- 
cult from the point of view of the general 
principles of public administration. How- 
ever, when the details of recommendations 
are to be developed it is another matter. 

Personnel organization and operations 
are intimately bound up with all aspects of 
municipal administration. A central staff 
agency such as a chief administrator’s office 
is continually involved in personnel policies 
and practices as are all departmental ad- 
ministrators. Personnel organization and op- 
erations should be geared to helping the op- 
erating departments do a better job. Cen- 
tral city management, together with the 
personnel people in the departments and in 
the personnel agency, are in a good posi- 
tion to advise with the analysts making the 
survey; they are always instrumental in any 
successful survey in providing specific pro- 
posals for new procedures and, perhaps, new 
legal devices for improvements to be made. 

Inadequacies determined in the course of 
a survey often involve adding new functions 
or activities not before engaged in such as 
employee counseling, safety engineering, 
training activities. When a city makes its 
own analysis it has not only the benefit of 
past knowledge of the organization and 
personalities, but also reaps all of the bene- 
fits of the research and findings turned up 
in the course of the survey. Staff analysts 
participating in the survey have greatly en- 
riched their own management backgrounds 
in making the studies and will be more valu- 
able—not only to the central city manage- 
ment but also to the operating departments 
with whom they deal by virtue of their in- 
creased knowledge of the workings of their 
agency. 


Slack Periods Can Be Utilized 


In considering whether to use staff ana- 
lysts or a consultant, another point seems 
obvious. Staff analysts on the staff of a city 
manager or budget agency are tied up for 
3 or 4 months each year in the analysis and 
preparation of budget recommendations for 
the coming year. Then, after the budget is 
adopted, time is always available for other 
types of work, including administration of 


the budget and the making of special sur- 
veys. In a well-run agency, time is devoted 
every year to such surveys and they are con- 
sidered a regular part of the seasonal work- 
load. To hire a consultant entails the ex- 
penditure of considerable sums of money. 
And while consultants serve a very useful 
purpose in highly specialized fields and under 
certain special conditions, such expenditure 
is hardly warranted if the staff has time to 
do its own analysis and has the necessary 
skills represented on the staff. 

When the personnel functions of a large 
municipal agency need attention, and there 
is a good-sized staff of management analysts, 
I should be inclined to first consider the use 
of the family doctor. His sympathetic con- 
sideration of the problem at hand should go 
far in putting new life into the patieat. 


Five Approaches in Making Surveys 
Finally, it should be recognized that mak- 
ing a survey of the personnel organization or 
operations may require any one of the fol- 
lowing approaches. 


1. By a management consultant and the 
staff analyst agency. 
An example of such a combined study 
is the survey made by our office of 
certain technical programs of the civil 
service department in August, 1955. In 
this instance, the work of a personnel 
consultant was used as a private report 
to the city administrative officer. 
Another instance was the city’s survey 
of the Los Angeles public library in 
which a half dozen specialist consult- 
ants were used. In this instance, the 
reports of the consultants were incor- 
porated in detail in the final report. 

2. By a management consultant and the 
personnel agency technicians. 
The classification survey conducted 
by Public Administration Service in 
1939-40 is an example of this ap- 
proach. The classification and compen- 
sation survey conducted by J. L. Jacobs 
& Co. in 1944-45 is another example. 

3. By the staff analyst agency and the 
personnel agency. 
An example of this type of joint report 
is the study made of the reassignment 


of police officers to field duty in the Los 
Angeles police department, March, 
1955—where it was desired to replace 
as many police officers with civilian 
employees as possible. 

Another example of this type of joint 
effort is our study made in 1956-57 to 
determine the existence of investigative 
jobs in the police and fire departments 
which might warrant a special classi- 
fication. 

A third example is the currently pro- 
posed inventory and appraisal of the 
personnel function in the operating 
departments of the city government. 

. By the staff analyst agency only. 

An example of this approach is the 
survey made of the organization, op- 
erations, and administration of the Los 
Angeles civil service department in 
1949. 

Another example is the survey which 
resulted in the proposal for a person- 
nel management plan in 1955. 
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5. By the personnel agency technician 
only. 
An example of this type of approach 
is the personnel inventory of personnel 
management within California state 
agencies conducted by the staff of the 
state personnel board. The purpose of 
these surveys is to give agencies a fac- 
tual inventory of their personnel man- 
agement program with suggestions for 
improvement and further development. 


In conclusion, I think it is apparent that 
the determination as to who should conduct 
an analysis of the personnel organization or 
operations depends upon the problem con- 
fronting you, the talent at your disposal, and 
the environmental situation. The decision is 
one that can be made only after weighing all 
of the factors involved. 


Editor’s Note: For another discussion of 
the subject, see Use of Personnel Con- 
sultants, by Robert D. Stover. Personnel 
Brief No. 15, Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois, 1955. 


Employee Incentives That Cost Nothing .. . 


Employee “extras” can serve a productive purpose only when they spring 
from a concept of employee motivation that is basically sound. 
The first requirement is for impeccable honesty in creating employee 


incentives. 


The second is to use motivators that are simple and natural, rather than 


contrived. 


There are five powerful motivators that you can use to motivate every 
employee, regardless of his level. Here they are: 


ARWN 


for what he achieves. 


. Everyone wants to do the right thing. 

. Everyone wants to find better ways of doing things. 

. Everyone wants to achieve things he can be proud of. 

. Everyone wants to belong to a group that achieves the extraordinary. 

. Everyone wants to earn respect and recognition for what he is and 


These five mighty forces cost you nothing to use, but it is costly to ignore 
them. An employee who cannot regularly satisfy his creative urges on the 
job will dispel them off the job—and the company will lose talents for which 
it pays——From an article by Jack Wolff in Management Methods, January 
1959. 
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The Philadelphia Story 


Ervin Davis 


Arrest Record Investigations: 


When an applicant for a public service job has a 
police record how do you tell whether he is a good 
employment risk? 








HE INVESTIGATORY PHASE of personnel 

work is rarely mentioned in the various 
personnel journals, probably because it is 
not considered “technical” by most person- 
nel people. However, it is of undoubted 
value and should not be neglected. 

One of the functions of the Investigation 
Section of the City of Philadelphia Person- 
nel Department is to make background in- 
vestigations of prospective City employees. 
These background investigations include a 
review of arrest records, if any. While back- 
ground investigations of prospective em- 
ployees are generally of a routine nature, 
and the determinations to be made are not 
difficult, the area of arrest investigations pre- 
sents some interesting and unusual aspects. 

To place the picture in proper perspective, 
the City of Philadelphia has over 27,000 em- 
ployees in approximately 1,000 classes. Ev- 
ery employee is fingerprinted at least twice: 
when taking the examination and at the time 
of appointment.* In addition, candidates 
who admit to arrest records are also finger- 
printed if they attain positions on eligible 
lists. This, in brief, indicates the scope and 
volume of the operation. Approximately 
1,500 arrest records of candidates were re- 
viewed in 1958, of which 375 were suffi- 
ciently severe to warrant removal of these 
candidates from eligible lists (11,500 suc- 
cessful candidates were fingerprinted in 
1958). 

With a few exceptions in which no dis- 
cretion is permitted, civil service regulations 
provide the personnel director with wide 
discretion in determining courses of action 


*In addition to arrest record investigation, a 
check is made to determine that the same per- 
son who took the examination is being ap- 
pointed. “Ringers” are scarce but not unknown 
to us. 


to be taken in regard to candidates with ar- 
rest records.+ Within the areas of discretion, 
there are three possible actions which can be 
taken: 


Removal from list 

Retention on list—in all such cases the 
appointing authority (department or 
agency hiring) is informed of the record 
Determination left to discretion of ap- 
pointing authority 


Reviewing the Records 


Each arrest record is reviewed on the 
basis of the following factors: 


1. Nature of crime(s), including num- 
ber(s), severity, disposition, type, pat- 
tern. This is a factor of prime 
importance. Each of the aspects con- 
tribute toward the total picture. Occa- 
sionally, however, any one aspect may 
be determining. The number of 
crimes, for instance, usually cannot 
stand alone, but an excessive number 
of arrests and convictions will result 
in removal from an eligible list. (Even 
here, however, the “pattern” enters 
into the picture, and, possibly, the fac- 
tors of age and recency discussed be- 
low may be pertinent.) To illustrate, a 
man of 28 with 3 arrests and 2 con- 
victions for armed robbery and who 
served 3 years in prison and then 
was placed on probation for 2 years 
would be removed from an eligible 
list. In this case numbers would be 
only a _ contributing consideration 
while severity, disposition, type, and 


+The actual processing of the fingerprints 
is done by the Police Department, with whom 
we have a fine working relationship. 





pattern all play an important part in 
arriving at a determination. Many 
times, however, the factor of nature 
of crime(s) provides the background 
information upon which the other fac- 
tors are brought to bear. 

. Age of person at time of commission 
of crime(s) in relation to present age 
and recency of the crime(s). The in- 
dividual who committed a crime at age 
18 or 19 and who has a clear record for 
10 or 15 years is a good risk, while the 
individual who committed a crime at 
age 18 and is applying for a position 
at age 20 will require closer scrutiny. 
Viewed from another angle, considera- 
tion must be taken of the fact that 
many young persons have “sowed 
wild oats” and have since settled 
down. (I sometimes think that auto 
theft must be a prerequisite to enter- 
ing manhood.) 

. Nature of position applied for. Here 
we are weighing the arrest record 
against the position to be filled. The 
individual convicted of a sex crime 
would not even be considered for a 
recreation leader position. However, 
under certain circumstances, an indi- 
vidual with a sex crime conviction 
might be considered for a Laborer or 
Accounting position—if the crime had 
occurred 10 years ago and the man’s 
record has been clear all that time, for 
example. Similarly, an individual con- 
victed of burglary might be considered 
as a laundry worker, but not as a hos- 
pital aide. And, of course, we are not 
going to give a convicted embezzler 
the keys to the safe. 

. Record since commission of crime(s). 
This might be thought to be the sim- 
plest factor to evaluate, and at times 
that is true. An individual is arrested 
for a minor offense at age 18 and has 
no arrests for 10 years. There is no 
problem in such a case. Unfortunately, 
the clear-cut case is the exception and 
not the rule. More often, there are ad- 
ditional arrests without convictions, 
arrests and convictions for lesser 
crimes and/or a parole or probation 
violation. Aside from the few black 
and white cases, there is no precise 
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formula in coming up with the “right” 
decision in this area. 

5. Labor market situation. When a cer- 
tain type of employee is in long sup- 
ply, we will be inclined to take a 
harder look at arrest records than 
when a shortage exists in the labor 
market. Conversely, if automobile me- 
chanics were in short supply for an 
extended period, we would, in all prob- 
ability, approve some individuals who 
would normally be removed from the 
eligible list. 

6. Any special factors, i.e., a report from 
a probation officer or clergyman. Re- 
ports from clergymen or probation of- 
ficers are given careful consideration 
and often honored. Sometimes, how- 
ever, where the case is discussed and 
all other factors such as previous em- 
ployment are brought forth, the clergy- 
man or parole officer will withdraw 
the request for an individual. 

7. Admission of record on application 
for employment. This factor is con- 
sidered in relation to the total arrest 
record. Admission or falsification of 
record may be the deciding factor in a 
borderline case. Not to take falsifica- 
tions into account is to make the hon- 
est completion of applications mean- 
ingless. 


While the determination of a case may 
finally rest on one factor or even one aspect 
of one of the factors, the total arrest record 
picture is always considered. 

It must also be remembered that arrest is | 
merely one aspect of the total investigation 
which may include employment, medical 
history, military service record, and, in the 
case of policemen or policewomen candi- 
dates, character investigations. The total in- 
vestigation results must be considered, of 
course. 


Results of Negative Decisions 


Typical of the problems which arise fol- 
lowing a negative decision are the following: 


1. The candidates removed from the list 
who invariably feel that the City has | 
no “right” to take such action. 

2. Varying attitudes of appointing au- 
thority—from “let’s drop anyone 
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with a record” to those who are dis- 
interested or very moderate on this 
subject. 

3. The candidates who are removed who 
can cite any number of employees with 
records working for the City. The es- 
sential answer to this, of course, is that 
the need to be objective is not the 
same as the need to be uniform. 


One interesting aspect, and one of which 
we are most proud, is our relationship with 
political and community leaders. The num- 
ber of times that political and community 
leaders have interceded in behalf of candi- 
dates removed from eligible lists is almost 
negligible. We like to attribute this to over- 
all relationships and our practice of explain- 


ing completely and fully any cases when- 
ever interest might be expressed. It may be 
also of interest that here, in the lair of the 
famed “Philadelphia Lawyer,” there has 
never been even a hint of a lawsuit on ar- 
rest record removals. 

Our guiding policy is that the interests of 
the City Service are foremost. This is tem- 
pered by our best judgment and wisdom 
(known as commonsense in these parts). 

To summarize, no attempt is made in 
this paper to go into great detail concerning 
the procedures or statistics involved in ar- 
rest investigations. Rather I have attempted 
to highlight the considerations involved in 
making determinations, the alternatives open 
to us, the most typical problems encoun- 
tered, and our over-all policy. 


Government Employees as a Pressure Group . . . 


The rampant transgression of the civil service is a blot on the national 
conscience. But we legislators are, first and foremost, politicians. In our 
legislative work, we are sensitive and responsive to pressures of public opin- 
ion and pressure groups. The government employees themselves constitute 
the biggest pressure groups in the government for the deterioration and 
degradation of the civil service. Why do I say that? I am not making reckless 
accusations. I am not defending the failure of Congress to respond and 
assume responsibility with reference to the merit system. But those laws 
which were cited by Senator Sumulong which constitute retrogressive steps 
were passed because of pressure coming from government employee groups. 

For example, every year in Congress employee groups want automatic 
civil service eligibilities. What does automatic civil service eligibility mean? 
It means we will dispense with competitive examinations for the purpose of 
determining the capacity and fitness of an employee. A continuous stay of 
10 years in the government will entitle one to automatic civil service eli- 
gibility. If that were not a violation of the constitutional principle, I would 
not know what it would be. And yet, in the Third Congress we had to pass 
such a bill because it was one of the legislative proposals of the Philippine 
Government Employees Association, and we had to respond to what we felt 
was the consensus of opinion. 

I make this charge, my friends, because it is a common responsibility not 
only of your legislators but also of your association or any association of 
government personnel for that matter. Your immediate concern should be 
to work for the good of the public and not for personal or group interest, 
because if you are constituted only for the purpose of realizing immediate 
personal or group interest which redound to your personal or collective 
welfare, your effectiveness as an instrument of public good becomes pro 
tanto diminished.—From a speech by Vicente Peralta, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Civil Service, House of Representatives, Republic of the Philip- 
pines. The speech was given at the First National Conference on Public 
Personnel Administration in Manila, Spring, 1958. 
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Of College Graduates 


Robert Calvert, Jr. 





Six Steps to More Effective Recruiting 


A manager of a college placement center outlines 
a plan of action which agencies can use to improve 
recruiting practices. 





ROM THE STANDPOINT of the college 

placement officer, strong governmental 
recruiting programs are vitally important. 
Colleges depend upon government service 
for the career placement of a considerable 
portion of their alumni. They Went to Col- 
lege,1 which was based on an extensive sur- 
vey of college graduates conducted by Time 
magazine in the late 1940’s, reported that 9 
percent of employed male college graduates 
were in government service. 

A report from the 1958 graduating class 
of the University of California at Berkeley 
bears out this trend. This study was based on 
bachelor’s level candidates who reported 
they had accepted employment. Among 
newly-graduated business administration 
and liberal arts men, 9.3 percent accepted 
government employment. For technical 
graduates (engineers, chemists, physicists, 
mathematicians, and geologists) the total 
was 17.9 percent. 

As government employment is vital to 
the placement program of his college, the 
college placement officer has a keen interest 
in effective recruiting by all types of govern- 
mental agencies. The following six steps 
should help overcome weaknesses in cur- 
rent governmental recruiting procedures. 


1. Give Recruiter More Authority 


Campus interviews should be the basic 
recruiting technique for governmental agen- 
cies. Employment interviews on the campus 
are the key to hiring the college graduates 
with training in the areas which are most in 
demand. Most college recruiting coordi- 
nators recognize this fact, which was veri- 


1Ernest Havemann and P. S. West, They 
Went to College (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1952). 
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fied by a study on how the college graduate 
is recruited, conducted a few years ago by 
the Opinion Research Corporation of 
Princeton, New Jersey.2 This survey was 
based on a group of 600 college seniors in 
engineering, science, and business adminis- 
tration, who were described as “outstanding” 
by their college placement officers. Of this 
group, 72 percent reported that they had 
done little or nothing to find a job except to 
participate in employment interviews con- 
ducted on the campus. 

Sending a recruiter to the campus doesn’t 
solve an agency’s manpower problems. 
These visits can be made more effective if 
the recruiter is given modest financial sup- 
port and sufficient personal authority to 
carry out his mission. The recruiter should 
be given the opportunity of hosting a lunch- 
eon for faculty members to keep them 
aware of his agency and its opportunities. 
He should be permitted more freedom in 
inviting candidates for agency visits and in 
talking more frankly about their employ- 
ment prospects with outstanding men. The 
recruiter should be provided adequate au- 
dio-visual aids and other devices to increase 
the effectivity of his campus interviews. 

At the same time, college recruiting should 
be made a high status position within gov- 
ernment service by carefully selecting its 
participants and by providing financial re- 
wards as attractive as for other management 
options. 


2. Professional Approach Needed 


A more professional attitude toward re- 
cruiting seems advisable. Often, government 


*How To Recruit the College Man You 
Want (Princeton, New Jersey: Opinion Re- 
search Corporation, 1955), p. 39. 
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recruiters lack the same sense of urgency 
felt by their counterparts in industry. An il- 
lustration is provided by the recruiters from 
one governmental installation who invari- 
ably arrive two hours late to start their in- 
terview appointments. Another representa- 
tive scheduled to interview engineers on 
Election Day announced at 9 a.m. that he 
must leave at noon in order to vote and can- 
celled the seven appointments scheduled for 
the afternoon. This might appeal to Thomas 
Paine, but most of the other recruiters either 
voted at 7 a.m. and then came to interview 
or arranged for an absentee ballot ahead of 
time. 

Government recruiters should read and 
study the excellent publication, A Guide to 
College Recruitment,’ slanted directly to 
their needs. A pertinent periodical in this 
field is the quarterly, Journal of College 
Placement. 


3. A Recruiting Coordinator 


Greater centralization in government re- 
cruiting would seem to help meet some of 
the problems of the college student. The 
graduating student is often confused and 
unwilling or unable to place his candidacy 
before all potential governmental employers. 
One placement officer recently reported that 
in a 2-week period this spring, 15 different 
governmental agencies were planning to re- 
cruit engineers on his campus. 

No one would recommend a single gov- 
ernmental recruiter. Many divisions of ma- 
jor corporations recruit independently. How- 
ever, different locations of a single agency 
might well combine their recruiting efforts 
into a single visit. This would permit either 
an economy in time and money or enable 
the agency to include more institutions in its 
recruiting program. 

The establishment of a college recruiting 
director or coordinator on the staff of fed- 
eral regional civil service districts, state civil 
service commissions, or large municipal 
staffs, should help develop a professional at- 
titude toward recruiting the college gradu- 
ate. This professional person might help 
eliminate duplication in recruiting effort, 
place an authority on college recruiting close 


*4 Guide to College Recruitment (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Society for Personnel Admin- 
istration). 


to the head of each agency, provide a gen- 
eral source of information on opportunities 
for college graduates in his area, transmit 
suggestions for an improved service either 
into action or to appropriate officials, and 
develop closer contacts on the highest possi- 
ble level with colleges and universities in his 
area. Published summaries slanted toward 
the colleges and universities have been de- 
veloped in some areas. Preparation of this 
material could be a function of this person. 

A recruiting coordinator might help in 
planning orientation programs for college 
representatives. Many companies and trade 
associations have discovered the benefits of 
on-the-spot observation of their work, their 
problems, and their opportunities by repre- 
sentatives of colleges and universities. These 
visits contribute directly to improved coun- 
seling of students and often indirectly benefit 
the sponsoring organization. Some agencies 
are already doing this on a national basis. 
Similar programs might be developed at the 
state or regional level. While it is obvious 
that expenses should be kept as low as pos- 
sible for the participants, financial considera- 
tions would not seem insurmountable. 

The success of a recruiting coordinator 
will vary directly with the support given by 
his ultimate supervisor and by the status and 
salary-level accorded this position. 


4. Speed Up To Meet Competition 

Effective and simple recruiting techniques 
must be developed for the many jobs for 
which campus recruitment must be supple- 
mented by a public announcement of need. 
When Chester Allan Arthur was president, 
partisanship in hiring was apparently the 
major problem faced by governmental agen- 
cies, and simply posting an announcement of 
a civil service test attracted well-qualified 
men and women to government service. 
These techniques are proving less and less 
effective in light of employment conditions 
of the past 10 years. 

One principle susceptible to challenge is 
the insistence on the part of many in govern- 
ment that to “know whom you should hire 
you have to give them a test.” The needs of 
government service are essentially no differ- 
ent from those of private industry. Industry 
does most of its hiring on the basis of the in- 





terview. It is true that psychological tests 
and industrial psychologists are playing an 
important part in the employment process, 
but the key criteria for hiring are the per- 
sonal qualifications, measured through an 
interview, and professional background ob- 
tained from an objective analysis of the can- 
didate’s background. 

Quality job candidates at all levels of their 
careers are certain to either rebel against the 
taking of civil service examinations or find 
themselves frequently restricted from filing 
because of such technical problems as in- 
flexible filing deadlines. Every attempt 
should be made to reduce formalized testing 
procedures for college graduates in an at- 
tempt to encourage quality persons to con- 
sider government employment. 

The Federal Service Entrance Examina- 
tion represents a positive step in the right 
direction. College placement officers liked it 
when it was first announced and they seem 
to like it even more today. The FSEE, inci- 
dentally, might be improved in two ways: 
(1) the dates on which it is to be adminis- 
tered might be shared more effectively with 
state and municipal civil service commis- 
sions to avoid more of the current test date 
conflicts, and (2) the FSEE is still cumber- 
somely slow with respect to the competition 
resulting from private industry’s speed in 
processing employment applications. 

If they are to attract the new college gradu- 
ate, agencies should be encouraged to place 
their hiring needs on a February 15 and 
July 1 appointment basis. The FSEE must 
be administered and scored, second or final 
interviews held, and offers of employment 
made early enough in the student’s final se- 
mester to enable him to consider govern- 
ment employment at the same time he is de- 
bating opportunities in private industry. 

Also, job specifications should be kept 
broad enough to prevent undue preference 
for persons with subordinate-level experi- 
ence in the agency involved. 

A related problem is that of the able 
college graduate whose sole vocational goal 
is government service. These men often have 
difficulty locating government employment 
even though they have high standing on a 
civil service register and aggressively visit 
agencies which might be able to use them. 
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5. Sell a Billion Dollar Business 

Most government recruiters could do a 
much more effective job of selling the pro- 
gram which they represent. Recruiters must 
be enthusiastic about their organization. The 
students sampled in the Opinion Research 
Survey mentioned earlier listed as one of the 
reasons why they accepted their present em- 
ployer the fact that the recruiter was “en- 
thusiastic about his organization.” It is vital 
that the recruiter be as enthusiastic about 
governmental service as he expects the stu- 
dent to be. 

I recently attended a session designed to 
impress college placement officers with the 
advantages of government service. It was in- 
credible how many and how often speakers 
from the federal service used words with 
negative connotations such as “redtape.” 

Government recruiters represent million 
and even billion dollar “businesses,” and 
they should talk and think in those terms. 
Too many students judge government em- 
ployment by studying postal clerks, which 
is as valid as evaluating a major oil company 
by the caliber of its gas station attendants. 
Government recruiters should refresh the 
student’s memory about the strong oppor- 
tunity for service possible through govern- 
ment employment and stress the many top 
level openings in the government. 

Many governmental recruiters appear al- 
most psychopathically defensive about the 
salaries which they are able to offer. Salary 
is important to the graduating student. How- 
ever, a much stronger case can be built for 
salaries and career opportunities than is now 
being done. Rapid advancement possibilities 
should be stressed rather than low starting 
salaries. 


6. A Government Placement Consultant 


Governmental agencies should take the 
initiative in developing and cultivating cam- 
pus contacts. They should encourage insti- 
tutions with whom they will be working to 
provide an effective liaison person for their 
organization. On many campuses, this role 
will be handled by the placement office. 

An unusual and highly effective program 
has been developed by the University of 
Illinois which has a government placement 
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consultant on its staff to talk with students 
about government careers, work with visits 
to the campus by governmental recruiting 
teams, promote such things as the FSEE, 
and continually remind faculty members 
and persons advising students on careers 
about the broad opportunities in government 
service. 

Effective governmental recruiting will not 


add more people to agency staffs. Its sole re- 
sult will be to improve the quality of those 
being hired. This is as important to college 
placement officers as it is to the agencies 
concerned. College placement officers can 
contribute man’s easiest gift, advice; but the 
responsibility for developing a good recruit- 
ing program must be faced squarely by the 
appropriate governmental officers. 








Creating Intelligent Public Opinion . . . 


The theme of this symposium-forum seems to imply that public opinion 
per se would, if focused, necessarily strengthen the merit system. That we 
must bolster the merit system as a guarantee of better government goes 
without saying; a government is no better, or no worse, than the men in 
administration. 

Before we consider the role of public opinion in this regard, we must, I 
believe, first pose the question: How competent, how intelligent, how in- 
formed is public opinion in the Philippines? 

The answer, I am afraid, is not very encouraging. 

There is, of course, a segment of the population whose collective opinion 
approximates a fair degree of thoughtful judgment. But their number, and 
oftentimes their comfortable indifference, negate whatever influence they 
might exert on the workings of government. 

As for the majority—that great crowd of sovereign citizens—the audiences 
of political rallies, the multitudes at the fiestas—are they capable of truly 
intelligent opinion? Are they competent enough, discerning enough, strong 
enough to influence the shape and direction of the government’s conscience? 


coe eee ee eee meee eee eeeeer reese eee eee seeeeeereeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


The competence of public opinion, it is true, is underscored in the area of 
politics; its intelligence, or stupidity, is demonstrated in that arena for all to 
see. But like all human activity, it has its roots deep under the visible sur- 
face, in subterranean levels of morality and culture. The discouraging I.Q. 
of Philippine public opinion is no more than the consequence of feeble- 
minded education. The fault, then, lies not so much with the people—for we 
have always believed that men have a capacity for judicious conduct—but 
with the educational system that has moulded public tastes—the dismal 
failure of sensibility. 


Cee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee a i rr ee 


Public opinion has a vital role in strengthening the merit system, for the 
conscience of democratic government is a reflection of the people’s will. But 
public opinion can perform its tasks only when it is enlightened, when it is 
intelligent, when it has for its leaven a broad cultural and artistic conscious- 
ness. Until then, it would be more relevant to suggest that a merit system of 
unquestionable integrity, practiced in public service despite lack of popular 
encouragement and giving rise to a superb, unimpeachable class of govern- 
ment personnel, would do much toward the strengthening of public opinion 
in our country. The example of first-class personnel administration will be, 
for the people, an education; they are not beyond learning, and they will 
try, I am sure, to be deserving of a government run with nobility and honor. 
—From a speech given at the First National Conference on Public Personnel 
Administration in Manila, Spring, 1958, by Alejandro R. Roces, Dean, Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences, Far Eastern University, Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 
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Evaluating Personnel Management Activities 


Milton J. Feldman and James E. Bates, Jr. 


How the U.S. Air Force appraises the effectiveness 
of the personnel function of its farflung operations 
with a comparatively simple evaluation guide. 





HAT is the best way to measure the 
| poset of personnel management 
activities? The Air Force has at least a par- 
tial answer to what might rightfully be called 
a $64,000,000,000 question in its recently 
developed Guide to the Evaluation of Civil- 
ian Personnel Administration in the Air 
Force. This guide, which was originally con- 
ceived as a device to improve the evaluation 
activities of Headquarters USAF, gives 
promise of being literally a “do it yourself 
kit” which will permit Air Force installa- 
tions to critically review and improve local 
personnel administration. A product of more 
than 2 years of research, consultation, and 
validation, it is a comprehensive manual 
which not only defines each agreed-upon 
element of a progressive personnel program 
but also establishes a level of minimum 
competence and performance expected in 
each of these elements. 


Personnel Organization of the Air Force 


As in most large industrial organizations 
which employ upwards of 369,000 civilian 
employees, including approximately 55,000 
foreign nationals, decentralized operations 
are not only practical but essential. The 
Secretary of the Air Force, through his staff 
arm, the Directorate of Civilian Personnel in 
the Deputy Chief of Staff—Personnel Or- 
ganization, provides the policy and program 
guidance required to administer this widely 
scattered workforce. 

One division within the Directorate of 
Civilian Personnel, the Overseas and Field 
Affairs Division, has four evaluation teams 
which are responsible for reviewing and re- 
porting on the effectiveness of civilian per- 


The authors are indebted to the contribution 
provided by Edward H. Bacon, Director of 
Personnel, U.S. Bureau of Customs, in the 
preparation of this article. 
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sonnel management activities at Air Force 
installations and commands both in the 
United States and overseas. Each of these 
teams is staffed with a carefully selected 
chief and five personnel management evalu- 
ators. 

Although the evaluation teams represent 
a mobile group of highly qualified profes- 
sional personnel technicians who can be 
called upon to “trouble shoot” or perform 
other assignments, their primary functions 
are to: (a) insure that Air Force activities 
are complying with laws, executive orders, 
and other directives which emanate from 
the Congress, staff control agencies, and 
other organizations; (b) evaluate personnel 
management activities and provide staff 
guidance and assistance for improvement; 
and (c) keep major air commands, the Di- 
rectorate of Civilian Personnel, and the Sec- 
retary apprised of installation needs and 
requirements which can be used for de- 
veloping more effective program, guidance, 
and policy issuances. 


Development of the Guide 

In the summer of 1955, a project was 
initiated to develop a device which would 
provide for a definitive measure of the ef- 
fectiveness of civilian personnel administra- 
tion at Air Force installations. This in itself 
was no easy task, since the development 
process consisted of the following three basic 
steps: 


1. Isolating and defining all important 
aspects of the Air Force civilian per- 
sonnel program; 

2. Determining the standards by which 
the adequacy of each personnel pro- 
gram aspect could be measured; 

3. Formulating procedures or techniques 
for evaluating each of these aspects. 
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After considerable work, a draft suitable 
for field testing was completed in November, 
1955. During the initial test period a total 
of 22 evaluations of Air Force base civilian 
personnel programs were made, and the 
findings presented and analyzed. Based on 
these findings, certain standards proved to 
be excellent, others unrealistic or impracti- 
cal, some unimportant, while still others 
were obviously not being given sufficient 
emphasis. 

In July, 1956, a second revision of the 
guide was completed and was service-tested 
on 15 additional installations. Again changes 
were made, although much less sweeping in 
nature than those following the first test. 
While the Air Force program evaluation 
guide must always be flexible enough to 
permit future revisions based on changes in 
program emphasis, the last group of modifi- 
cations represents the program evaluation 
guide as it is currently constituted. 


Make-Up of the Guide 

The guide reflects all significant aspects 
of the civilian personnel management pro- 
gram of the Air Force. Each of these aspects 
is treated in this publication under three 
headings, “Keys to Evaluation,” ‘“Stand- 
ards,” and “Suggested Procedures for Evalu- 
ation.” In all, there are a total of 133 dif- 
ferent items or aspects of the program which 
are listed. This degree of comprehensiveness 
marks the guide as probably the most am- 
bitious effort yet undertaken by an industrial 
or governmental activity to identify the com- 
ponents of a personnel program for evalua- 
tion, let alone define performance criteria 
and procedures for evaluating each of these 
components. 

One of the most important revisions to 
come out of the initial field test was a reali- 
zation that to be most useful, as well as 
practical, the guide should identify the rela- 
tive importance or significance of each of 
these components or keys. This was judged 
to be important not only from an evaluation 
point of view but also to permit the proper 
emphasis to be given to corrective or im- 
provement activities. Accordingly, the vari- 
ous keys were assigned an “A,” “B,” or “C” 
designation to reflect this significance. 

The “A” designation is assigned to those 


keys having the most significant impact on 
the program. For the most part they are the 
end products of a civilian personnel pro- 
gram. The “B” designation is assigned to 
those keys that were felt to be matters of 
special significance in reaching one basic 
objective—better personnel management. 
The “C” designation was assigned to keys 
that were basically desirable or techniques. 
These designations are reflected in the sur- 
vey guides by differences in type face used 
to reflect each category of key. 

Only seven of the 133 keys have been 
placed in the “A” category. Obviously, it is 
desirable to restrict this number to insure 
the proper attention to those which are, in 
effect, the “make or break” items. These 
keys, which are the backbone of effective 
Air Force civilian personnel administration, 
are: 


1. Do all echelons of supervision effec- 
tively discharge their personnel man- 
agement responsibilities in connection 
with: 

(a) Determining position requirements 

(b) Filling personnel requirements 

(c) Developing employee knowledges 
and skills 

(d) Improving employee productivity 

(e) Maintaining morale and discipline 

2. Do the civilian personnel officer and 
his key staff assistants provide the 
requisite leadership and direction to 
establish and maintain an effective 
civilian personnel program? 

3. Has the commander of the installation 
complied with pertinent laws and reg- 
ulations in exercising the personnel 
management authorities delegated to 
him by the Secretary of the Air Force? 

4. Are vacant positions promptly filled 
with the best qualified available candi- 
dates? 

5. Is there a balanced and effective 
method for disseminating ideas and 
current information from management 
and supervisors to lower levels of em- 
ployees and across _ organizational 
lines? 

6. Have programs been established to 
meet determined training and develop- 
ment needs? 


7. Are classifications of positions con- 





sistent with approved standards or 
guides? 


As can be seen, these keys, although few 
in number, cover a wide range of activities 
and do, in fact, either represent the ultimate 
goals in personnel management insofar as 
the Air Force is concerned or are very im- 
portant in attaining these goals. 

As has been indicated previously, the “B” 
keys, 53 in number, represent items of 
special significance which are not necessarily 
ends in themselves but rather constitute an 
important and effective means of reaching 
the desired goal. Examples of these “B” 
components are: 


1. Have mutually beneficial relationships 
and work arrangements been developed 
between the civilian personnel office 
and other staff offices of the installa- 
tion that influence or affect personnel 
management? 

2. Are plans to determine recruitment 
needs realistic? 

3. Do employees understand and partici- 
pate in the incentive awards program? 

4. Are supervisors systematically deter- 
mining the training and development 
needed by their employees for improv- 
ing productivity in their current as- 
signments? 

5. Is there a plan for the periodic review 
of all positions and does adherence to 
this plan assure conformance with Air 
Force requirements? 

6. Does the record system within the 
civilian personnel office meet the re- 
quirements of the Air Force, Civil 
Service Commission, and other staff 
agencies? 


The “C” keys, 73 in number, which are 
characterized as desirable program func- 
tions, might also properly be described as 
the refinements of the personnel program. 
In essence, these are items which are good 
if they are appropriate to the activity and 
can be accomplished economically. 

The Air Force, which is an enormous in- 
dustrial activity with some $30,000,000,000 
in resources, as well as a tactical military 
organization, has activities which have per- 
sonnel offices servicing, in a few instances, 
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as few as 100-125 employees. In some in- 
stances, the relatively small number of civil- 
ian employees on a base constitutes Jess 
than 5 percent of the total military-civilian 
personnel strength. In other major activities, 
however, the civilian complement of 20,000 
employees constitutes 85 percent of the 
manpower of the installation and is com- 
parable to a huge industrial plant. 

As a result, program emphasis will nat- 
urally differ to meet the particular require- 
ments of the installation. Examples of these 
“C” keys are: 


1. Is there an established procedure or 
program within the civilian personnel 
office for the publication of personnel 
issuances? 

2. Are subject matter specialists used in 
the recruitment and rating process? 

3. Are employee services provided and 
employees encouraged to participate 
in those activities directed toward 
meeting predetermined employee and 
community needs? 

4. Is effective use made of other training 
facilities such as other Air Force 
schools, commercial and _ industrial 
concerns, public schools, colleges, and 
universities? 

5. Is there a plan or program for keeping 
informed of local wage trends and 
advising higher headquarters? 

6. Are all locally prepared reports pre- 
pared by the civilian personnel office 
essential, useful, and meaningful for 
management purposes? 


Standards for the Program 
While the keys indicate the “what” or 
components of the program, the standard 
associated with any given key indicates “how 
much” of this activity should be present. 
This “how much” or the “Standard of Per- 
formance,” however, reflects the minimum 


level of adequacy and is not established as | 


the ultimate goal. The chief value of the 
standard lies in using it to isolate those 


phases of the civilian personnel function that | 


require remedial action. Many of the stand- 
ards are based on Air Force experience or 
on desirable or mandatory criteria. Others, 


at this stage, represent the best estimate pos- H 


sible of what should be required in terms of 
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local performance. As more experience is 
gained in the application of standards, they 
will be adjusted to meet current conditions 
and to insure continuing improvement. 

As an example of one of the standards, 
we can examine the first “A” key, which 
relates to the effectiveness with which super- 
visors are discharging their personnel man- 
agement responsibilities. The standard for 
this key reads: “Adequate when 70 percent 
or more of the supervisors (both civilian and 
military) of civilian employees are discharg- 
ing substantially all of each of the five per- 
sonnel management responsibilities listed in 
this key.” 

To ascertain how effectively supervisors 
are discharging these personnel management 
responsibilities involves consideration of 
something like twenty-five different subcom- 
ponents which make up these five major per- 
sonnel management responsibilities. These 
subcomponents range from such items as 
the supervisor’s understanding, acceptance, 
and use of tests and test results to his knowl- 
edge of job classification principles and his 
ability to logically and efficiently arrange 
the duties of his subordinates. 

While the 70 percent figure might seem 
low, it was originally based primarily on an 
estimate and has not proved too unrealistic, 
particularly in view of the wide variety of 
responsibilities which the Air Force expects 
the supervisor to accept and effectively ac- 
complish. 

Other standards have been set higher, and 
some are more definitive than the one dis- 
cussed above. For example, in the area of 
position classification or job analysis, the 
determination of adequacy is made as a re- 
sult of the judgments developed through a 
sampling of job classification actions. 

The standard with respect to this key 
reads: “Adequate when the installation ex- 
hibits progress toward the Air Force goal of 
having all positions properly classified. Con- 
sidering Classification Act (those positions 
subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended) and Wage Board (hourly em- 
ployees whose rates of pay are set on the 
basis of prevailing locality rates by the 


: Army-Air Force Wage Board) positions, an 


adequate rating will be assigned when 90 
percent of the total positions are correctly 


classified based on the positions selected in 
a purely random sample.” 

As can be seen, this standard lends itself 
to rather precise measurement because it 
involves an adequacy determination based 
on a fixed comparison of the number of po- 
sitions wrong versus the number of positions 
reviewed. 

In a like manner, the measure of the ade- 
quacy of compliance with laws and regula- 
tions is also quite precise since it again in- 
volves the use of a statistically valid sample 
of personnel actions to determine whether 
or not these actions have been properly ac- 
complished. The compliance rate in this 
area, or the standard established, is the 
highest of any, requiring 97 percent ac- 
curacy to achieve a rating of adequate in 
the Air Force. 


Procedures for Evaluation 


The third component to each grouping of 
aspects of the civilian personnel activity is a 
suggested procedure for accomplishing the 
evaluation process. These procedures are 
designed to provide the evaluator with one 
or more of the many avenues available for 
exploring and obtaining the facts necessary 
on which to base the judgment as to whether 
or not the particular standard is met. Some 
of these techniques obviously represent the 
only acceptable method of accomplishing 
the judgment, others record the experiences 
which have proven successful to survey team 
members in their evaluation experience, 
while still others specify set patterns of 
statistical sampling to insure that the proper 
validity is maintained. 

To increase the validity of the judgments 
which are developed from an analysis of the 
facts acquired in the evaluation process, 
maximum use is made of valid statistical 
samples. These samples are drawn on a 
random basis and are stratified to further 
improve their usefulness. 

While some of the keys do not lend them- 
selves to the use of the sampling process in 
the acquisition of the necessary information, 
many of them do provide sufficient oppor- 
tunity for sampling to insure greater validity 
than would be present under uncontrolled 
circumstances. In the audit of personnel ac- 
tions for example, the statistical tables used 








provide for a judgment of over-all accuracy 
which is within 5 percent of that which 
would be obtained if every action were re- 
viewed, and that such precision can be ex- 
pected in 90 percent of the surveys con- 
ducted. 


The Role of the Supervisor 


As has been indicated previously, the key 
man in the Air Force civilian personnel 
program is the supervisor. In some respects 
this represents a reversal of trends in the 
personnel administration process. With the 
development of production-line methods in 
the 20th century, there quite naturally arose 
a much greater emphasis on specialization. 
Unfortunately, this specialization has ex- 
tended itself to personnel management as 
well as to other management processes. 

With the large organization there was a 
tendency to do for the supervisor many of 
the technical functions which had histori- 
cally been an integral and important part of 
his job. Personnel specialists were employed 
to hire and counsel the supervisor’s sub- 
ordinates. Trainers concentrated on devel- 
oping the skills of the workforce without 
reference to the foreman responsible. Disci- 
pline was largely placed in the hands of 
representatives of top management. Effi- 
ciency experts determined how many people 
the supervisor would have, what each one 
would do, and what the skill and skill level 
would be. 

From that of a highly important cog in 
the management team, the first and second- 
line supervisor deteriorated to little more 
than an interpreter of management’s policies 
—an individual only slightly above his 
subordinates in actual authority and pres- 
tige. 

Soon after he was appointed, the Direc- 
tor of Civilian Personnel for the Air Force 
determined that the most important con- 
tribution which his civilian personnel spe- 
cialists could make to management in the 
Air Force was the development of the 
supervisory work force. His byword, in 
effect, became, “the supervisor is the per- 
sonnel manager.” The actions of personnel 
people in the Air Force since his appoint- 
ment have been directed at restoring the 
supervisor to his place of importance and 
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to educating and assisting him to do a better 
personnel management job. 

Thus the guides which have been de- 
veloped reflect this theme. Of the 133 keys 
which are evaluated, better than 25 percent 
of them look critically at the activities of the 
supervisor in that particular area. Through- 
out the entire process, the importance of 
what the supervisor does to improve per- 
sonnel management is critically evaluated 
as a means of determining what needs to be 
done by the personnel staff to assist him in 
accomplishing his management functions. 


Self-Evaluation 


The “Guides for the Evaluation of 
Civilian Personnel Management Activities” 
in the Air Force thus serve a two-fold pur- 
pose. Used by the field evaluation teams, 
they provide the information necessary to 
top management concerning the exact status 
of civilian personnel activities at Air Force 
installations throughout the world. Since 
these guides have been published, each 
activity knows exactly what is expected of 
it in terms of all of the various aspects of 
civilian personnel management. Used by the 
installation in an objective manner, local 
management is in a position to evaluate its 
effectiveness in the area of civilian personnel 
administration and to take the necessary 
action without waiting to be told by a higher 
headquarters that something is wrong or 
needs improvement. 

When these local activities become skilled 
in these self-evaluation techniques, the 
necessity for detailed and frequent inspec- 
tions will be lessened. Needless to say, the 
financial implications of this goal, plus the 
improvements which will result from better 
programs and program administration, are 
extremely far-reaching. 

What has been the success of the guides 
to date? The results have been quite gratify- 
ing and point to even greater success in the 
future. Despite the more critical nature of 
the reviews, most Air Force bases welcome 
the detailed analysis provided since a firm 
charter is developed for future program im- 
provement. Comments from the major Air 
Force commands indicate universal accept- 
ance, and they commend the guides as an 
important step in assisting them to improve 
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the status of programs throughout the com- 
mand. 

For example, one command has stated, 
“It has been the experience of this head- 
quarters that the guides provide for com- 
prehensive and consistent program cover- 
age. Their use results in valid evaluations; 
the information developed through their 
use, and reflected in reports, provides the 
operating civilian personnel officers with 
clear and accurate program evaluations as 


well as describing the corrective action 
necessary to develop or improve deficient 
areas.” 

Through this process of self-evaluation, 
review to insure that self-evaluation is prop- 
erly accomplished, and the adjustment of 
standards realistically but with the aim of 
insuring continuing progress, the Air Force 
aims to keep personnel administration con- 
tinually moving toward that goal of better 
management and a better Air Force. 
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Charles E. Dunbar, Jr.— A TRIBUTE 


Editor’s Note: Charles E. Dunbar, Jr., who 
was elected to Honorary Life Membership in 
the Public Personnel Association at the 1958 
International Conference, died April 17, 1959. 
The following tribute, written by Hermann 
Deutsch, New Orleans newspaper columnist, is 
reproduced as an indication of the esteem in 
which Mr. Dunbar was held by his fellow 
citizens. The column is reprinted from the New 
Orleans States and New Orleans Item with per- 
mission of the publisher. 


* * * 


I think the true measure of Charlie Dun- 
bar’s greatness is how little and by how 
few his stature is truly evaluated. This was 
a man who never committed a base or ig- 
noble deed because he was incapable of a 
base or ignoble thought, a man of infinite 
and selfless patience. 

Yet he was so modest, so unwilling to 
seek the public’s loud acclaim that lesser 
men all too often reaped the plaudits his 
work had earned. I suppose I knew him 
about as well as did most of the active 
newspapermen of his generation; yet not 
until I read the account of his life in the 
newspapers Friday and Saturday did I real- 
ize how greatly he was responsible for the 
system by which the bar associations in 
Louisiana pass upon the qualifications of 
those seeking election to judgeships. These 
polls, while not determinative, do give in- 
formation to the lay public on a reasonably 
non-partisan basis, and to that extent re- 
deem the selection of judges from the 
morass of precinct pettifoggery. 

One of Mr. Dunbar’s most remarkable 
attributes is that, so far as I can recall, 
everyone respected him. Even Huey Long, 
who coined for others such venom-tipped 
soubriquets as Turkey-head, Whistle-britches 
and the like, made no slighting reference 
that I can recall to the most dedicated re- 
former who ever opposed him, Charlie 
Dunbar. 


The latter is most widely known for 
his untiring, patient labors on behalf of Civil 
Service, undismayed by the setbacks dealt 
this movement from ostensible friend and 
avowed foe. Huey Long made a mockery 
of Civil Service by declaring himself in 
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favor of it and then passing a statute which 
he dead-pan called a Civil Service law, 
though it provided only that control over 
the appointment and dismissal of all state 
employes and every municipal employe— 
police, fireman, clerical and all—was vested 
in a Long-appointed body in Baton Rouge, 
a body solemnly tagged “The Civil Service 
Commission.” It held no examinations; it 
merely extended the despotic grip of the 
Huey Long machine over every public em- 
ploye in Louisiana. 

Saddened but not daunted by this trav- 
esty on the great merit system principle 
he espoused, Mr. Dunbar ultimately founded 
the Louisiana Civil Service League along 
with other dedicated foes of spoilsmanship. 
Together, these enthusiasts set out to ex- 
plain to all Louisiana just what they meant 
to accomplish: abolition of the “deduct” 
principle, by which a percentage toll was 
levied on all public servants for a political 
war chest; abolition of the use of highway 
patrolmen (as they were then known) to 
distribute the administration’s political cir- 
culars and an immediate halt to the dra- 
gooning of all civil servants into attending 
political meetings, in fear lest they lose their 
jobs either for non-compliance or through 
the defeat of the administration that ap- 
pointedithem. 


The League had high hopes when the 
Long machine collapsed as a result of the 
1939 scandals and a “reform” administra- 


tion under Gov. Sam Jones went into office. | 


Under Mr. 
Leaguers brought to Baton Rouge his draft 
civil service act, the hollow, emasculated 
shell of which was enacted in 1940—but 
with a proviso that kept it from going into 
effect until 1942. Amendment after amend- 
ment was written into the Dunbar draft and 
by no means all of these changes were due 
to the insistence of the Old Regular majority 
of New Orleans city members. 

The act that was finally adopted was so 
debile that in 1948 Earl Long and the Old 
Regular delegates he had lashed to his 
victorious bandwagon did Civil Service its 
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biggest favor by repealing the act he had 
pledged himself to support and to strengthen. 
He did this on the thin, transparent fiction 
that “the Legislature got out of hand.” How- 
ever, the act’s repeal so outraged the voters, 
and especially the public employes who saw 
what little job security the Jones ersatz Civil 
Service bill had left them go up in smoke, 
that four years later, under Governor Ken- 
non, a real civil service bill was enacted. 


As before, it was written by Charles Dun- 
bar. But this time it was given to Senator 
Robert Ainsworth to sponsor. He introduced 
it on the opening day of the session as Senate 
Bill No. One. Throughout the days of de- 
bate that followed, Charlie Dunbar sat un- 
obtrusively at one edge of the Senate gallery, 
where Senator Ainsworth would consult him 
as debate progressed. The result was that, 
with Governor Kennon’s support, the Dun- 


bar draft was enacted without a single 
dissenting vote in the Senate, with but one 
“nay” in the House and without any amend- 
ment whatsoever. The law as enacted and 
imbedded into the Constitution was the 
Dunbar draft without the alteration of a 
dotted “i”. 

After nearly 20 years, the movement 
Charlie Dunbar had spearheaded thus 
reached its goal. The gentle, modest, kindly, 
courageous man whose patience no amount 
of disappointment from without or within 
the ranks of reform could swerve from the 
path he had chosen, the man whose true 
greatness only a few persons really know, 
needs no other epitaph or monument. It 
stands for all to see in the Constitution and 
in the liberation of Louisiana’s civil em- 
ployes from the profaning thrall of political 
serfdom. 


To Keep Uncle Sam Solvent Today .. . 





You and I and four other taxpayers must support one government em- 
ployee and pay for all of his activities. The ratio of 1 public worker in 
every 6 gainfully employed persons in the United States has progressed from 
a ratio of 1 in 35 in 1940 in Louisiana. 

The United Press reported, in January, a total of 11,000,000 persons on 
government payrolls of all types—nationwide. The total in Louisiana today 
is estimated at about 140,000. 

This socialistic progression cannot continue because state and local agencies 
are having increasing difficulty in finding the tax money with which to meet 
the burgeoning payrolls. (Incidentally, the oil industry in Louisiana put up 
the lion’s share of this payroll revenue.) 

Fortunately, for all of us in Louisiana, our state today is among the na- 
tion’s leaders in the orderly management of its public personnel through 
merit system vrocesses. 


eA ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee 


This boon has not come to us automatically in Louisiana. It is the direct 
result of careful planning and forethought. This boon arose from the pains- 
taking drafting of merit system laws for Louisiana, built on foundations laid 
in other jurisdictions, and designed to avoid pitfalls of past times and other 
places. 

This boon arose because, in 1940, at the time of the passage of our unique 
and rigid merit system laws in Louisiana, there was created a watchdog 
organization which has sat close to the commissions and to the directors of 
personnel to watch public and political reactions and has tactfully, dili- 
gently, and constantly kept the people of the state informed, and kept public 
sentiment aroused behind their protection and careful administration — 
Excerpts from a letter by Ralph M. Pons, President, Louisiana Civil Service 
League, in Civil Service Highlights, May, 1959. 
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RESEARCH ON WORKER ATTITUDES 


E MAY AGREE that there is not enough 
Woccial science research directed toward 
the problems of employees and management 
in working organizations. Even so, more is 
done than is commonly known about and 
more is known about than is used. We need 
to assemble, synthesize, and evaluate known 
research findings in specific problem areas. 

Any good researcher, before embarking 
on a project, will make a reconnaissance to 
see what has already been done and what is 
already known. This is an inefficient practice 
because there is too much duplication of 
effort, and it holds up the confident pursuit 
of new research. The review and analysis 
of many pieces of research require skills 
perhaps not required for the performance of 
research itself. Perhaps we need to develop 
research interpreters as well as researchers. 

As an essential phase, before embarking 
on an ambitious 5-year study of job at- 
titudes, Herzberg, Mausner, Peterson, and 
Capwell of the Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh, reviewed and digested 2,000 re- 
search articles on the subject. Their report 
of this study is representative of the analyti- 
cal and interpretive work needed in many 
specific areas of personnel administration. 

Here is a review of this encyclopedic work 
which should be indispensable to the per- 
sonnel worker who would strive to know the 
state of the art in his field: 


Job Attitudes: Review of Research and Opin- 
ion. By Frederick Herzberg, Bernard Maun- 
ser, Richard L. Peterson, and Dora F. Cap- 
well. Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 1957. 279 pp. 
$7.50. 

Reviewed by 
WILLIAM Bropy* 


If you are for any reason interested in 
what has appeared in recent professional 
* Mr. Brody is Director of Administration, 


Department of Public Health, City of Phila- 
delphia. 
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literature pertaining to the attitudes of em- 
ployees toward their jobs, this is the book 
for you. 

Four psychologists, working together in 
the Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, un- 
dertook a review and evaluation of whatever 
had been published in this specific field. I 
wonder whether they realized at the outset 
of their project that they were committing 
themselves to absorbing and digesting the 
contents of about 2,000 books and articles. 

Their findings originally were released 
early in 1955 in the form of seven separate 
mineographed reports. They represented the 
first stage of a 5-year research program on 
job attitudes supported by the Buhl Founda- 
tion and certain Pittsburgh industries. 

The authors attempted, and with great 
success, to develop a logical organization of 
the research findings related to job attitudes. 
An introductory chapter is devoted to the 
basic question of the prevalence of job dis- 
satisfaction, which is touched upon in more 
than 50 published articles. The authors’ final 
analysis presents a typical example of their 
attention to detail and their understanding 
of what is not demonstrated by available 
research findings: “A minimum of 13 per- 
cent of our working population expresses a 
generalized negative attitude to their jobs. 
As far as the intensity of these attitudes is 
concerned one can only speculate, for the 
information reported provides few reliable 
measures of degree.” 

Having gotten this much out of the way, 
the collaborators devote each of the suc- 
ceeding chapters to a complete exploration 
of the available research findings in one of 
these areas: characteristics of dissatisfied 
workers, factors related to job attitudes, ef- 
fects of job attitudes, social aspects of the 
job, supervision and job attitudes, vocational 
selection and job attitudes, and mental 
health in industry. 

Within each chapter the findings are sys- 
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tematically organized, with footnote refer- 
ences to a chapter bibliography arranged in 
alphabetical order of authors’ names. If, as 
frequently happens, a research article con- 
tains findings which are applicable to more 
than one of the chapter subjects, the relevant 
findings are presented under each of the 
subjects; similarly, references to a single 
article are to be found in several different 
places within the same chapter. 


Characteristics of Dissatisfied Workers. 
“Of all the ways in which it is possible to 
describe people, certain characteristics have 
been chosen by researchers in industrial 
psychology over the years for study in rela- 
tion to job attitudes.” These characteristics 
turn out to be age, length of service, sex, 
education and intelligence, personality and 
adjustment, occupation, income, position, 
marital status, number of dependents, work 
history, geography, physical disability, social 
class, and ethnic group. 

Some interesting and perhaps significant 
findings in these areas are: morale is high 
when people start their first jobs, then drops 
and remains at a low level until they are in 
their later twenties or early thirties, after 
which it continues to rise in most cases until 
separation from service. “The - satisfied 
worker is, in general, a more flexible, better 
adjusted person who has come from a su- 
perior family environment, or who has the 
capacity to overcome the effects of an in- 
ferior environment. He is realistic about his 
own situation and about his goals.” The 
higher the occupational level, the greater 
the worker’s satisfaction with his job, but 
there is no apparent correlation between 
job satisfaction and either supervisory rela- 
tionship or income. Most of the other char- 
acteristics studied also seem to have little 
relationship (either positive or negative) 
with employment attitudes. 


Factors Related to Job Attitudes. This 
chapter attempts to come to grips with the 
available evidence with respect to: (a) identi- 
fying and measuring employees’ attitudes 
toward the specific factors which influence 
job attitudes; (b) determining the degree of 
interrelationships among these factors; (c) 
ascertaining the consistency of these factors 
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in different situations; and (d) establishing 
predictability of over-all job attitudes from 
attitudes toward specific factors. 

The authors have identified well over a 
hundred job “aspects” and classified them 
into ten major job factors to serve the pur- 
pose of this analysis. 

This chapter presents some good illustra- 
tions of the book’s frequent suggestions of 
fields for further research. 


Effects of Job Attitudes. “Do workers 
with positive attitudes toward their jobs 
produce more than those with negative at- 
titudes? Is their work of higher quality? Do 
they quit their jobs less frequently; are they 
more reluctant to take time off from work? 
Do they work more carefully, have better 
safety records, express fewer unnecessary 
grievances?” 

Here we find the book’s sharpest example 
of the contradictory results obtained in in- 
dependent research dealing with the atti- 
tudes of human beings. Inconsistencies are 
referred to throughout the volume; in this 
chapter, though, the ultimate is reached by 
the conclusion that “the preponderance of 
the data adds up to the following picture: 
in approximately half of the studies re- 
ported, workers with positive job attitudes 
outproduced workers with negative job at- 
titudes.” 

It is easy to understand why Dr. Herzberg 
and his colleagues express the hope “that the 
contradictions to be found in the data pre- 
sented in the report will be resolved” and 
add the suggestion that “more and better 
standardized instruments for the measure- 
ment of both attitudes and their effects are 
badly needed.” 


Social Aspects of the Job. Here are 
considered the interpersonal relationships 
among employees, including both official 
channels and unofficial friendship groups 
and grapevine communications. Evidence is 
presented of the control of output by the 
informal work group and of the relationships 
between the attitude of the group and re- 
sistance to change. The role of the Haw- 
thorne studies in setting the pattern for 
many recent investigations of social phe- 








nomena in industry is recognized in an ap- 
pended historical note. 


Supervision and Job Attitudes. No re- 
search findings have been discovered which 
indicate what supervisory characteristics o1 
practices can best be expected to produce 
and maintain desired employee attitudes. 

Considerable discussion is devoted to the 
role of the supervisor and to the need fot 
supervisory training. 

“One of the most frequently encountered 
results of studies in many different situations 
is that the effectiveness of the behavior of 
the supervisor is to a great extent a direct 
function of the behavior of the supervisor’s 
own superior.” 


Vocational Selection and Job Attitudes. 
“It is evident from the research reviewed 
that the job satisfaction which people 
achieve is affected by the vocations they 
choose. It is also apparent that the field of 
work in which they are engaged has im- 
portance aside from the conditions of a 
specific job. With regard to vocational coun- 
seling, it has been shown, despite the limita- 
tions of the available research data, that 
vocational counseling can help individuals 
choose more satisfying occupations, and 
that its effectiveness is increased when coun- 
seling interviews are combined with the 
use of psychological tests, especially interest 
and ability tests. There is some indication 
that the use of personality tests and occupa- 
tional information further the making of 
appropriate vocational choices, but their 
relationship with later job satisfaction has 
not been explored by any studies to date.” 

This chapter concludes with recommenda- 
tions for new research in vocational coun- 
seling, for increasing the amount of infor- 
mation and psychological skill available to 
counselors, and for recognition by industry 
of its stake in this professional field. 


Mental Health in Industry. The literature 
relating to the industrial effects of mental 
health in such fields as job adjustment and 
productivity, absenteeism and accidents, and 
alcoholism is reviewed in this chapter, which 
also contains a survey of the way in which 
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industry has attempted to cope with prob- 
lems of adjustment in the area of mental 
health. 

The foregoing paragraphs represent only 
a small sampling of the wealth of material 
compressed into each of these chapters. 

“Job Attitudes” is not a book for fireside, 
bedside, or even deskside reading. It is a 
valuable reference resource for those seeking 
a quick analysis of what is known about a 
particular phase of job attitudes, for those 
interested in more detailed information 
available in the original sources here clearly 
identified, and for those engaged in research 
projects in related fields, all of whom will 
want to know what has gone before, and 
some of whom will want suggestions for 
fruitful investigation directions. 


The Importance of Attitudes 

The study of work attitudes by the Psy- 
chological Service of Pittsburgh has prob- 
ably been the most ambitious study of this 
subject that has been made. The book re- 
viewed here was only the first phase of this 
project. The magnitude of the project is in- 
dicated by the fact that the Buhl Foundation 
granted $175,000 for it, and several indus- 
tries contributed additional amounts. 

We have been inclined to assume a rela- 
tion between attitudes and performance. We 
have assumed that a favorable attitude to- 
ward the work and the organization is trans- 
lated into desirable work performance. But 
more recently we have questioned whether 
this is true. For example, there has been 
some evidence that a person may not like 
the place where he works and yet may per- 
form in a superior manner. 

No doubt, the Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh wiil report on the later phases of 
their research on job attitudes. At the time 
the author made his survey of personnel 
research under the sponsorship of the Public 
Personnel Association and the Ford Founda- 
tion, he obtained in capsule form some of 
the conclusions of this work. Here they are: 


1. Attitudes have an effect on perform- 
ance. 

2. The potency of attitudes is greater 
when positive than when negative. In 
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rans- concise, readable style . . . for thoughtful, analytical discussions and practical solutions 
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e@ ENGLAND 


Whitleyism in English Local Government. 

The power given to Local Authorities by the Local Government Act of 1933 to 
appoint such officers (and servants) as they think necessary for the efficient discharge 
of the functions of the Councils, and to pay such reasonable remuneration as they may 
determine, has been restricted, not by any subsequent legislative or judicial process, 
but rather by the delegation of authority to National Joint (Whitley) Councils. 


The lack of responsibility of the decision-making body to either the Local Government 
Authorities or the unions, owing to N.J.C. provisions for indirect representation and 
voting procedures, effectively restricts the power of both the Local Authorities and the 
trade union members to control the decisions of these Councils. This is well illustrated 
by an examination of the functioning of the two most important of these Councils— 
the Administrative, Professional, Technical and Clerical Council (A.P.T.C.-N.J.C.) 
and the Manual Workers’ (Non-Trading) Council. 


The only Local Authority with direct representation on either N.J.C. is the Lon- 
don County Council. Half of the employer side is drawn from the employers’ sides of 
the Provincial Councils and the remainder from Local Authority associations in various 
voting proportions. 


The staff side of the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C. is drawn half from the employees’ sides of the 
Provincial Councils and half from several employee unions. However, 23 of the 30 
staff side votes are controlled by one of these organizations, viz. the National and Local 
Government Officers’ Association. The remaining 7 votes are divided unequally 
among four other unions. 


The staff side of the Manual Workers’ N.J.C. is directly appointed by four unions, 
none of which has a voting majority. 


Both Councils operate in the same way: neither side can control the other; a majority 
of members present on each side is necessary to carry any resolution; no stenographic 
record is kept and no agenda or minutes circulated; while meetings are not secret, 
observers are rare and delegations are not encouraged; staff side frowns on any mem- 
ber giving an account of even staff side discussions to his own members. 


“The system of indirect representation on the side of the Local Authorities, the lack 
of a clear majority of any union on the Manual Workers’ N.J.C., the system of voting, 
and the privacy of the proceedings all make it difficult for the participating organiza- 
tions to control their representatives.” 


No Accounting for Actions 


Neither the Associations nor the Provincial Councils are in the habit of issuing instruc- 
tions to their representatives on the employer sides of the two N.J.C.’s. Nor do they 
call on their representatives to account for their actions. Similarly, the union governing 
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bodies and members, having lost responsibility for results, carefully separate themselves 
from staff side representatives. And while they occasionally express dissatisfaction with 
the present negotiating machinery, none of the participating organizations has seriously 
proposed a scheme to make it more responsible to the wishes of the union members. 


None of the features of collective bargaining, as we know it in America, are present 
in the Whitley machinery. At no time does the threat of strike or even direct political 
action, on the employee side, and of shutdowns or lockouts, on the employer side, enter 
into the kind of negotiation that takes place in these two N.J.C.’s. “Power is not a fac- 
tor. Representatives are hardly ever pressed by their constituents and are in a position 
to ignore these pressures if they wish. Negotiations have become exercises in persuasion.” 


Progressive Governments Can’t Raise Standards 


to It is true that the Whitley machinery has resulted in a standardization of wage 
ge scales. While this has benefited the employees of local governments where low standards 
ay have previously prevailed, it has prevented more progressive local governments from 
ss, raising the standards of their services. This is because national standards have become 


effective maximums. Had the N.J.C.’s aimed at establishing minimum rates, the effect 
would have been to raise the general level of pay and performance without discouraging 


' those whe would do better. 

n 

he As it is, the national standard scale has removed the local government’s responsi- 

ed bility “for considering what shall be the calibre of recruits and what scale locally is 

i needed to attract them.” On the other hand, unions can “no longer start a bargaining 

a cycle by picking the employer who appears most likely to concede the most” or “point 
to a better paying Authority as an example for both their branches and other Au- 
thorities.” 

on- 

of Changes Are Needed 

ous In order to make the Whitley machinery more democratic and more responsive to 


the needs of both the Local Government Authorities and the union members, certain 
changes are necessary: (1) advance agendas, widely circulated; (2) public meetings, 


pe with hearings accorded all interested parties; (3) stenographic record of votes and 
proceedings circulated to local authorities and unions; (4) minimum standards of pay 
cal : sae ‘ Six 
ally and performance to be the goal, leaving communities free to do better if they so desire; 
(5) greater responsibility of N.J.C. representatives on both the employer and staff sides 
to their constituents. (Abstract by W. Hewitt-White, Executive Secretary, Department 
ons, of Veterans’ Affairs Employees’ National Association, Canada, of an article “Reflec- 
tions on Whitleyism in English Local Government,” Public Administration, Spring, 
: 1958.) 
rity 
ohic 
ret, e@ FRANCE 
a The Elite Corps. 
In France, as in other modern countries, a vast multitude of dedicated public servants 
lack is required in good times and bad to keep the state functioning on a day-to-day basis. 
g 
— But the permanent administrators have played a more important role in France in 
recent years than in any other major nation. During the Fourth Republic, governments 
rose and fell with dismaying regularity. Often, when there was no governmental au- 
thority to speak of during the interminable Cabinet crises, a nucleus of perhaps 3,000 
top-level civil servants provided the necessary administrative continuity and stability to 
truc- keep the nation from foundering. 
they 
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Prior to World War II, the different corps of civil servants operated independently 
of each other in recruiting and training the best talent. This changed after the war, 
with the establishment of the National School of Administration, through which are 
channeled all the young men and, to a lesser extent, women who hope to serve in one or 
another of the administrative corps. (From the New York Times, March 8, 1959.) 


@ EGYPT 


Executive Development Program. 

It has been the endeavour of the Institute of Public Administration to interest top 
executives not only in the objectives and contents of the training courses for officials 
working for them but also to gather them together in suitable groups and for long 
afternoon sessions, from time to time. The number of such sessions and the spread of a 
particular program vary according to circumstances. The faculty members participate, 
according to their specializations, in leading discussions and syndicates. 


All over the world, countries are in need of capable top executives who have the 
ability to deal with management problems on the highest levels—people who have the 
willingness to accept responsibility, who are able to evaluate risks intelligently, solve 
problems and make needed decisions, and who have the vision and planning ality and 
know-how to integrate different questions. 


Those who proved to have these qualities are mostly overloaded with duties of great 
responsibility. Taking this in our mind we may conclude as follows: 


1. The top executive has to pay attention to his time utilization. 

2. Executive talent should be developed by a systematical approach which includes 
effective learning by doing, as well as additional courses to attain management skills 
and techniques and a better understanding of management principles. As a result 
of research work in Europe with respect to top management problems, it could 
be concluded that about one-third of the observed top executive’s time was lost 
because of continuous interruptions (telephone calls, visitors, etc.), poor informa- 
tion, poor instruction, inadequate delegation, poor coordination, organization, etc. 

3. Nearly 75 percent of the top executive’s time is devoted to communication, which 
raises the question: How to improve our communication process and skills on the 
higher levels, where we are in lack of capable key personnel. 


Program Content 


To meet the requirements of public administration for today and for the future, we 
should develop executive training programs, giving the opportunities to senior executives 
as well as junior executives to get themselves acquainted with the following subjects: the 
executive’s job; policy and planning; the organization structure; procedures and methods; 
problem-solving; communication; cost analysis; time utilization; how to work through 
others. (Excerpted from the publication A Note on Activities and Current Courses of 
Instruction in the Institute of Public Administration and Clerical Secretarial Training 


Centre, Cairo, January, 1959.) 


e@ AUSTRALIA 


Week-end Personnel Conference. 

The holding of a combined personnel conference has now become recognized as a 
highlight of the activities of the Institute of Personnel Management (Australia) and the 
Australian Institute of Management in South Australia. The last conference had as its 
theme “Human Problems in Industry.” Over 40 delegates attended to hear Dr. W. A. 
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Dibden, a leading Adelaide psychiatrist and executive chairman of the South Australian 
Association for Mental Health, deliver the opening address and to take part in role- 
playing activities and discussion on selected case studies. (Adapted from Personnel 
Practice Bulletin, December, 1958.) 


@ RUSSIA 


Social Security Benefits. 

The Soviet system of old-age, survivors, and disability pensions covers nearly all 
wage and salaried workers. (Self-employment is, of course, virtually nonexistent.) It 
excludes, however, those who are employed on collective farms—about 2 out of every 
5 Soviet citizens do not have the protection of the system. The system is partially 
financed by a payroll tax, which varies by industry (from 4.4 to 9 percent), and is also 
supported by appropriations from general revenues which are garnered in large part 
through sales taxes. 


Retirement Pensions 


Old-age pensions are payable to retired, covered workers at the age of 60 for men 
and 55 for women, but it must not be assumed that most Soviet citizens stop work at 
these ages. Workers who are engaged in difficult occupations, such as in steel mills, may 
retire 5 years earlier, while for workers engaged in dangerous occupations such as 
mining, the retirement ages are 10 years lower than normal. The insured status re- 
quirements for those in ordinary occupations are 25 years for men and 20 years for 
women. If these requirements are not fully met, a reduced benefit may be payable. To 
establish length of service, the claimant presents a record book, much like a passport, 
which he carries all his life for identification purposes and which shows all the places he 
has worked. 


The amount of the old-age pension is based on average earnings during the last 12 
full months of the employment, or alternatively, if more favorable, on average earn- 
ings during the highest 60 consecutive full months of employment in the preceding 10 
years. No central wage records are kept; at the time a claim is filed the district office 
simply asks the most recent employers for the pertinent records of wages. 


Great Differential in Benefits 


There are very great differentials in the income of various Soviet workers, and the 
benefits are weighted in favor of lower paid workers. There are also great differentials 
in benefits. For those with low earnings, the benefit is—and needs to be—nearly 100 
percent of earnings since Soviet workers generally do not own homes, have substantial 
savings, or other resources upon which to retire. On the other hand, for those with 
relatively high earnings (e.g., above 1,000 rubles per month), the pension is 50 percent 
or less of earnings. The minimum pension payable is 300 rubles ($30) monthly, and 
the maximum pension payable is 1,200 rubles ($120). 


Those who have been engaged in dangerous occupations receive slightly larger pen- 
sions for the same average earnings. In addition to the basic pension just described, 
certain supplements are payable for individuals who have at least 10 years more than 
the minimum service requirement or for individuals who have at least 15 continuous 
years of service. Further supplements are payable for individuals with dependents. In 
no case, however, can the supplements amount to more than 25 percent of the basic 
pension nor may any pension, even with dependents, be increased above the 1,200 


ruble monthly maximum. 
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Before 1956, the Soviets had no retirement test. A test has now been introduced. 
The general test for those who have retired from ordinary occupations works as follows: 
No pension at all is paid if earnings are 1,000 rubles ($100) or more in a given month; 
while if earnings are less than this amount, the pension that is paid is 150 rubles ($15) ( 
in every case. 


Special Pensions 


For certain special classes of workers favored by the government (e.g., teachers, 
pilots, and even ballet dancers!), there are special pensions that can be secured after 


a period of service and without having reached normal retirement age. A special com- 
munist “social security feature” is the fact that the local pension committee also awards | 
some “personal pensions” to privileged individuals without regard to eligibility require- pe 


ments. These are rationalized as individual awards to persons who deserve to be 
singularly honored for some political, social, or cultural reason. (From OASIS, publi- 
cation of the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, Social Security Administra- 
tion, January, 1959.) 





e@ CANADA 

Third Annual European Tour for Federal Civil Servants. 

Dates and places for the third annual tour for federal government employees have ” 
been set. The tour starts from New York on August 30 and will extend to Holland, 
Luxembourg, Switzerland, France, Spain, and England. The group is scheduled to be 
back in New York on September 23. 

This is an all-expense, personally conducted tour, and the flights overseas and back “q 
will be by Royal Dutch Airlines, KLM Super Constellation. Land tours in Europe will pr 
be by de luxe private motor coach. The total cost of this tour will be $695, and, besides we 
the return flight and all transportation costs overseas, it includes all hotels (including "30 
New York), all meals (excluding New York), tour escorts, sightseeing, tips, transfers, / un 
entrance fees, etc. There are special low rates for those who desire only transportation Hon 
overseas and who do not wish to participate in the land tours. (From The Civil Service mz 
Review, March, 1959.) 
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pong QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“Under what circumstances can selective certification be used to ad- 
vantage, and what safeguards are needed to prevent abuses of the 


practice?” 


Says W. J. MURRAY... 


Administrative Director, New York 
State Department of Civil Service. 


“Selective certification” has long been a 
“dirty word” in New York State. This is 
probably due to the fact that when the idea 
was first tried out in this State in the 
30’s, attempts were made to pervert it for 
unworthy purposes. The term became syn- 
onymous in many minds with improper 
manipulation of eligible lists. 

Actually the idea back of selective certifi- 
cation is a good one. The holding of addi- 
tional examinations can be avoided if an 
existing list can be systematically and ob- 
jectively re-examined to select those who, 
in addition to having the basic qualifications 
for jobs for which the list was established, 
also have special qualifications needed in 
other more highly specialized jobs. For 
example, a list of social caseworkers could 
be re-examined to pick out those with 
ability to speak Spanish. Such a list could 
be selectively certified to fill jobs which 
require Spanish-speaking caseworkers. 

Several problems, however, must be faced 
in the event that an already existing list is to 
be selectively certified. These are: 


1. Some appointing officers may seek to 
abuse the selective process by asking 
for the certification of names of low- 
ranking eligibles whom they are par- 


ticularly anxious to appoint. To reach 
such individuals they suggest the ap- 
plication of restrictive qualifications, 
often highly subjective and frequently 
not necessary for satisfactory per- 
formance in the jobs which are not 
filled. For example, the appointing 
officer may request that a list for 
Stenographer be selectively certified so 
that he will receive only the names of 
persons who have had a certain num- 
ber of years of experience in “public 
contact” work. “Public contact” is a 
vague term at best and means differ- 
ent things to different people. More- 
over, it is doubtful whether this should 
ever be a minimum requirement for 
filling a stenographic position. 


. Even when objective and reasonable 


qualifications are established as a basis 
for selective certification, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to convince eligibles, 
or even casual observers of the civil 
service scene, that the selective process 
is not a device to reach favorites. Even 
the best motivated and most sub- 
stantially based selective certification 
tends to strain the public relations of 
the personnel agency that uses it. 


. Aside from the mere appearance of 


evil, selective certification, unless ad- 
ministered with great skill and firm- 
ness by the central agency, can ac- 
tually lead to real abuses. Once it is 





accepted by the jurisdiction as an ap- 
proved procedure, it constitutes a 
temptation to establish unreasonable 
requirements in terms of the quality, 
quantity, or nature of the skills that are 
needed to do a particular job. Utopian 
qualifications take the place of realistic 
ones. Mediocre eligibles who have 
these peculiar or special qualifications 
are appointed while better-rounded 
eligibles are skipped. The utilization of 
such requirements as a prerequisite for 
appointment is a poor substitute for 
adequate orientation and on-the-job 
training of new appointees. 


We have found that a single broad-cover- 
age type of examination can often be used 
to recruit for a variety of jobs which have 
a common core of capacities or skills. If a 
careful job of planning is done before the 
examination is held, it is usually possible to 
determine in advance the various classes of 
jobs for which the list will be used. 

But it is not enough merely to plan— 
eligibility for these specialized lists must be 
based upon possession of clearly ascertain- 
able qualifications. Such qualifications might 
be the possession of a license, completion of 
certain courses or the ability to attain a 
passing rating in a special test which may be 
used to supplement the regular examina- 
tion. 

In our examination aimed at recruiting 
recent college graduates, candidates with 
varied educational backgrounds are invited 
to compete. They are, however, placed on 
specialized segments of the master list in 
accordance with their college majors. For 
these special lists the several parts of the 
written test are given weights correspond- 
ing to what we believe is the relationship 
of the test and the job to be filled. In in- 
stances where personality qualifications 
seem especially important, candidates are 
required to pass an oral as well as a written 
test. 

The important thing, it seems to us, is 
that the rules of the game be announced in 
advance so that eligibles will not later be 
surprised to find that persons ranking be- 
low them on the general list are being certi- 
fied to specialized jobs for which they are 
not certified. We are also able to answer the 
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criticism of those who say that they would 
have taken the test had they known that the 
list was to be certified for certain spe- 
cialized jobs. 

To summarize: We do not use selective 
certification of an existing list because we 
wish to avoid possible abuses, controversies 
with appointing officers, and complaints, 
justified or otherwise, from eligibles. We do 
seek to obtain the advantages of selective 
certification by planning and by announcing 
in advance that the list may be used to fill 
a variety of similar jobs, for some of which 
special tests or qualifications are required. 


Says ARTHUR A. AKINA, JR... . 
Personnel Director, Department of Civil 
Service, Territory of Hawaii. 


Selective certification as a refinement of 
the general certification process has been in 
use for a good number of years by most 
public personnel agencies. This is a com- 
pletely acceptable technique if the particular 
position to be filled requires consideration of 
a sex or physical preference, or unexpected 
or rarely occurring conditions make it 
necessary to consider the practical aspects 
of administration where these conditions 
preclude the feasibility of special recruiting 
and examining. When personnel adminis- 
trators are faced with making these judg- 
ments, however, there is always a need to be 
aware of the element of equal opportunity 
and fairness to all eligibles on the list or 
lists being used. 

Eligible lists result from examinations, 
and examinations are based on class con- 
cepts. While one of the purposes of the 
classification process is to recognize differ- 


ences which would be significant to the , 


selection process, there are some things 
which are not tested for out of considera- 
tion for either (1) practicality, or (2) un- 
expected conditions required in particular 
positions. A look at the more commonly 
occurring circumstances in which selective 
certification is used to advantage illustrates 
its logic and acceptability. 


1. Sex Preference 
Example: For the common class of 
Clerk II the requisitioning agency re- 
quests a male eligible since part of the 
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work involves a frequent movement 
and storage of books and documents 
in heavy bound volumes. It would be 
impractical in this situation to con- 
duct special recruiting and examining. 
The skill and knowledge requirements 
for the class would have been thor- 
oughly tested for with the only unique 
requirement being that of a male per- 
son who can carry heavy objects. The 
test of fairness to the eligibles is also 
met in this situation. 


2. Possession of a Special Qualification 
Limited and Necessary to a Particu- 
lar Position in the Class 
Examples: In filling a vacancy for Ac- 
count Clerk I, the requisitioning 
agency requires an eligible who pos- 
sesses a motor vehicle operator’s li- 
cense since any employee in this posi- 
tion must make weekly trips to an 
isolated branch office. It would be 
impractical for the classification proc- 
ess to recognize this difference when 
allocating this position to the com- 
mon class Account Clerk I, and it 
would not be feasible for the recruit- 
ing and examining process to recog- 
nize this isolated situation. In another 
instance, it would be desirable to 
secure a wildlife biologist who has had 
previous experience in making ecologi- 
cal studies of a particular specie of 
near-extinct wildlife. The community 
has insisted that this study be made 
and the agency wishes to comply. Here 
again the tests of practicability and 
fairness are being met. 


3. Proficiency In a Particular Language 
Example: The Bureau of Employment 
Security experiences a sudden influx 
of illiterate Filipino applicants. It re- 
quests an employment interviewer who 
is proficient in conversational Filipino. 
This requirement would not have been 
tested for, it would have been im- 
practical to conduct special recruiting 
and examining, practical administra- 
tion would dictate the necessity for 
being flexible, and fairness to all other 
eligible interviewers would have been 
considered. 
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The foregoing are not meant to be all- 
inclusive but are intended as illustrations of 
the more common situations in which selec- 
tive certification is used to proper advantage. 

On the other hand, there are instances 
where the technique may not and should 
not be used. It is never warranted in cases 
involving single-position classes and is also 
difficult of justification where highly spe- 
cialized, extremely narrow classes are con- 
cerned. The rationale in these instances is 
that the classification process has recog- 
nized all the necessary specialty qualifica- 
tions, and the recruiting and examining de- 
vices would have been exacting and ex- 
tremely discriminating to preclude the use 
of selective certification either as a practical 
measure or to meet an unexpected situation. 

The utilitarian attributes of the merit 
system as well as its welfare dictates judici- 
ous application of the selective certification 
technique. Forever present is the threaten- 
ing specter of possible abuse. We would be 
naive indeed to discount the existence of 
unscrupulous appointing authorities who do 
not hesitate to employ devious methods for 
manipulating eligible lists. These tactics are 
usually designed to achieve positions of 
political or personal advantage. It would be 
relatively easy for the unwary personnel ad- 
ministrator to be taken in by plausible rea- 
sons, thus subjecting the technique to im- 
proper use and a loss of effectiveness. Be- 
cause this is so, those who use selective 
certification must provide the necessary 
safeguards to prevent its abuse. 

In this connection it would seem desirable 
to: 


1. Establish clear policy guides for the 
legitimate use of selective certification. 

2. Explain the guides to appointing offi- 
cers and their representatives. 

3. Insist on strict enforcement of the 
policies. 

4. Keep policy guides up-to-date. 


Establishment of the policy guides should 
include consideration of the following: 


1. Were the original qualifications re- 
quirements for the class logical and 
reasonable, and were previous eligibles 
examined on this basis generally satis- 
factory? 
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2. Is the special qualification desired an 
actual requirement, or is it an attempt 
at manipulating the eligible list to 
reach a favored eligible? 

3. Is the special requirement related to 
a current task, or to an anticipated 
future assignment? 

4. Would the probationary period allow a 
generally qualified eligible to acquire 
the special qualifications required in 
the particular position to be filled? 


These considerations are important not 
only to assure the success and acceptability 
of a continuing use of selective certification 
but also to the integrity of the merit system 
as a whole and the public’s impression of 
this system. While it is impossible to legis- 
late attitude and cooperation, these at- 
tributes can be developed, and it is only in 
this climate that personnelists and appoint- 
ing authorities can make intelligent and 
successful use of selective certification. 


Says E. A. SHELLEY... 


Personnel Director, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


The association I have with the term 
selective certification is “opportunity for 
efficiency” rather than “possibility of 
abuse.” I think of the process as a common- 
sense adjustment to inconveniently rigid 
practices: insistence that every position va- 
cancy be publicly announced; that an an- 
nounced specific examination be given for 
each position class; that an examination 
score always be assigned and reported; or 
that a specified number of candidates be 
certified. I suspect that the rigidity practiced 
may sometimes be in excess of actual 
statutory requirements. 

Such fixed routines, useful during the 
simpler conditions of times past, can be 
cumbersome in coping with today’s wide 
range of jobs, high degree of job specializa- 
tion, and faster tempo. The expense and 
administrative burden of holding an open 
competitive examination for each job class 
can be more difficult to justify than some 
alternative process having such features as 
are provided by selective certification. 

Thus, I think of selective certification as 
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a means of achieving the objectives of 
merit and efficiency under circumstances in 
which precise adherence to accustomed 
procedural steps could ultimately preclude 
such achievement. In stating this I am aware 
that “merit and efficiency” is a most elusive 
concept to define sharply—just try to get 
agreement among your associates on a pre- 
cise written definition! But I firmly believe 
that a system of selection based on merit 
and efficiency must permit some assessing, 
particularly for certain jobs, of the value of 
the candidate in terms of his projected 
total relationship to the agency. This con- 
cept has greater possibility of implementa- 
tion through a process having the features 
of selective certification than through the 
procedures which such a process replaces, 
or modifies. Selective certification methods 
tend to emphasize realistically the needs of 
the job and the agency. 

I have deliberately avoided defining selec- 
tive certification. For one thing, I suspect 
that a variety of versions exist. Also, I 
prefer to comment from my own experience 
which requires approaching the subject 
somewhat obliquely. 

In my agency the statutory provision for 
selection on the basis of merit and efficiency 
is unusually enabling. (I suspect some 
agencies view the legal framework for their 
operations as almost disenabling in this 
respect.) We have had fortunate opportu- 
nity to experiment with flexible methods of 
carrying out a simple, broad mandate to 
apply the principle of merit and efficiency. 
Always paramount has been the basic doc- 
trine that satisfying the agency’s best inter- 
ests is interpreting merit and efficiency in 
its best sense. For the types of jobs for 
which other agencies use selective certifica- 
tion, the following methods generally apply 
in my agency. At the risk of being perplex- 
ing, but for the sake of brevity, this account 
is admittedly an over-simplification. 

Unsolicited applications are a continuing 
major source of candidates. Registers for 
most jobs have no closing date. By filing 
one application an applicant my be con- 
sidered for several job classes. Initial ex- 
amining is in terms of relatively broad oc- 
cupational groups. Applicants are informed 
that they will not get a report that they have 
a certain rank on these open, general-pur- 
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pose registers. Final examination involving 
comparative appraisal occurs when a spe- 
cific vacancy is to be filled and is made in 
terms of the attendant job situation. A 
double check occurs at the local area em- 
ployment office which has firsthand knowl- 
edge of the work situation in the organiza- 
tion unit served and further screens the 
candidates submitted by the central ex- 
amining section. The number of candidates 
certified is not specified; the guiding prin- 
ciple is to permit the selecting supervisor to 
exercise a degree of discretion commensu- 
rate with his other responsibilities. 

So it happens that we have been enjoying 
the very advantages which selective certi- 
fication is aimed at, although we have not 
labeled our methods “selective certification” 
and they did not evolve as a special adjust- 
ment to other established procedures. 

One feature highlighted by the selective 
certification type of process, and one which 
interests me greatly, is the increased oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for discretion by 
all parties concerned. Such processes focus 
attention on the inescapable subjective ele- 
ments both in stipulating qualification re- 
quirements and in comparative appraisal of 
qualifications. This fact, in turn, suggests 
certain safeguards needed: seasoned ex- 
aminers, measures which preclude specifica- 
tions that are unrealistic or unduly restrict 
competition, publicity that effects acceptance 
by the applicant public,—and in some cases 
a refreshing interpretation of the concept 
of merit and efficiency such as could signifi- 
cantly change what might be regarded as an 
“abuse” in another setting. 


Says MELVIN H. CLEVELAND... 


Acting Director, 
Civil Service Commission, 
State of Oregon 


A progressive personnel program should 
include a classification plan broad enough 
to permit the administrative heads of operat- 
ing departments some latitude in the trans- 
fer and reassignment of personnel within a 
class. Occasionally, the certification of the 
ranking candidates for a broad class may 
not result in the certification of the persons 
on the list best qualified for the particular 
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vacancy. I believe that the personnel agency 
has the responsibility to provide the best 
qualified persons available for each position. 
If this cannot be done through the normal 
certification process, then one of two things 
must be done: either develop narrower 
classes with a corresponding restriction on 
the authority of the operating official to 
move his people about, or use selective certi- 
fication. It seems to me that the obvious 
answer is to selectively certify candidates 
from the register when normal certification 
processes are not adequate. 

Of course, the question immediately arises 
as to who will determine whether or not 
the certificate is adequate. I believe that the 
decision must be made by the personnel 
technician in the central agency after he has 
conferred with the officials of the operating 
department concerned and studied the re- 
quirements of the job. This places the de- 
cision-making responsibility in the central 
agency and I see nothing wrong with it. If 
good judgment based on knowledge is used 
in making the decision, it will stand up. If 
it is not a good decision, it should not stand 
up anyway. 

Some of my compatriots may say that 
this is a dangerous practice and could lead 
to abuses. I suppose it could if it were al- 
lowed to do so. Any kind of positive action 
could lead to abuse, but I am inclined to 
believe that strong positive effort to fulfill 
one’s responsibilities is better than ducking 
the head and pointing out that the certificate 
may not be good, but it is issued in ac- 
cordance with the rules: The abuse will 
come only if it is permitted to come. 

Certainly safeguards must be built into 
any procedure in which selective certifica- 
tion is used. Aside from the integrity, judg- 
ment, and experience of the technician in- 
volved, additional safeguards can be in- 
cluded in the system. If there are distinct 
types of positions within a broad class, the 
eligible register should be set up initially by 
options. In such case the judgment factor 
is limited to determining which option to 
use. Normally this should be determined in 
advance of the examination through confer- 
ence with the operating department and 
notation made on the position description 
on file in the central office. 








In the case of selective certification from 
a single list or option for a specific position, 
the appointing authority should supply a 
written request pointing out exactly why he 
believes selective certification is necessary. 
The necessity for the special requirements 
can be checked by referring to the position 
description as well as a desk audit when 
necessary. 

These actions will be acceptable in the 
eyes of the public if they are done openly 
and frankly with all records and correspond- 
ence open to the public. For the classes 
where selective certification most frequently 
is used, the examination announcement 
should indicate the options from which 
certification may be made. In the case of a 
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class where options are not to be set up, but 
where selective certification is anticipated at 
the time of recruitment, the public an- 
nouncement should indicate clearly the type 
of selective certification to be recognized. 

In those cases where selective certification 
is granted, but not publicly announced dur- 
ing recruitment, the reasons given for it by 
the operating department as well as any 
other records connected with the action 
should be a matter of public record and 
made available to anyone interested. 

In summary, I believe that selective cer- 
tification can be used to advantage when the 
best candidates for a particular vacancy will 
not be certified through the regular proc- 
esses. 
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The Motivation, Productivity and Satisfaction 
of Workers. By A. Zaleznik, C. R. Christen- 
sen, and F. J. Roethlisberger. Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Har- 
vard University, Boston, Massachusetts, 
1958. 442 pp. $6.00. 


Reviewed by 


NEELY D. GARDNER 


State Training Officer, 
California State Personnel Board 


If the reputations of authors and investi- 
gators tend to inspire interest in a study, 
this report should have that interest. The 
ancestry of “The Motivation, Productivity 
and Satisfaction of Workers” may be found 
in such classics as “Management and the 
Worker,” the report of the Hawthorne stud- 
ies, and George C. Homan’s “The Human 
Group.” Those familiar with the earlier 
works of this author-investigator team will 
find considerable similarity between the con- 
cepts, ideas, and directions undertaken in 
this study with those of previous studies. 
This is certainly as it should be. There is a 
natural growth and sharpening of viewpoint 
that gives one additional confidence in the 
investigations. 

A number of ideas generated by this re- 
port appear to have an unusual amount of 
usefulness in the day-to-day work setting. 
The research design, for example, which is 
set forth in Chapter 1 is the kind of infor- 
mation that should have great meaning to 
experimentally inclined practitioners. The 
description of the research design is fol- 
lowed by a discussion of theories of worker 
motivation which lead the authors to set 
forth a series of hypotheses from which 
predictions of behavior are made. The study, 
of course, then checks a work group to see 
whether or not observation verifies predic- 
tion. 

The “Foreword” indicates that the objec- 
tives of the study were: 


1. To diagnose and describe the patterns 
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of human relations that exist in the 
departmental group of industrial work- 
ers; 

2. To assess the factors determining the 
patterns; and 

3. To evaluate their effects for productiv- 
ity of the group, satisfaction or dis- 
satisfactions of individual members in 
the group, and the personal develop- 
ment of individuals in the group. 


The group selected for study was located 
in a medium-sized manufacturing company. 
Fifty workers were involved, these 50 form- 
ing 4 different work groups. Field research- 
ers “lived” with the 50 workers for approxi- 
mately a year, collecting data needed to ver- 
ify predictions and interpret results. 

As to format—the book is organized in 
five parts: 


Part 1—deals with the design of the re- 
search and explains the stages of 
investigation 

Part 2—is concerned with theories of 
worker motivation 

Part 3—presents an analysis of the fac- 
tors determining group member- 
ship productivity and satisfaction 

Part 4—through the medium of clinical 
data derived from observations 
and interviews, is concerned with 
the reappraisal of theories of 
worker motivation in the light of 
analytical findings set forth in 
Part 3 

Part 5—explores the implications of re- 
search finding for the practicing 
administrator 


The authors present information on the 
relationship of motivation and reward. While 
it is perhaps dangerous to summarize con- 
cepts in a book review, it is noted that the 
report explores external rewards (job inter- 
est, job satisfaction, job rank, job status, 
monetary rewards), internal rewards (to be 
liked by the group, to be an accepted mem- 








ber), and discusses individual task motiva- 
tion achieved through external and internal 
rewards. 

The authors also talk about the theory of 
distributive justice and status congruence. 
Some of their findings indicate that those 
who bring a high investment (age seniority, 
ethnicism, sex, responsibility, education) to 
the work situation may need to have these 
in balance on the job with high status (in 
pay, interest of job, prestige accorded by fel- 
low workers). If these are not in balance, 
the person may well be a deviant in his 
work group. If he has low status and brings 
a high investment to the job, then he may 
be inclined to produce more than those with 
high investment and high status and is more 
likely to be rewarded by management. If 
the person has low status and low job in- 
vestment, he may be accepted by the group 
but tend to be a poor producer. If he has 
high status and high job investment, he will 
tend to be a producer at high group norms. 

A third theory set forth by the authors is 
the theory of social certitude. There will be, 
they feel, a status congruence with political 
attitudes, low status being congruent with 
political liberalism and high status with con- 
servatism. 

There will be, according to the theory, 
status congruence as a variable in small 
group performance. Conditions of social 
certitude are brought about by the need on 
the part of man for clearer and unambigu- 
ous relationships. This is the meaning in 
striving for status congruence. 

The authors, after presenting evidence 
collected in their investigation, raise some 
questions for the administrator: 


1. Under what conditions do the conven- 
tional rewards of management work 
and not work? 

2. What opportunities does modern in- 
dustrial organization offer for the ful- 
fillment of memberships, status, and 
self-directed needs? 

3. How can management reconceive its 
task so.as to work toward the unfreez- 
ing of its work group? 


The authors ask the administrator to 
question assumptions presently held con- 
cerning worker productivity and satisfaction 
and state the need for management and 
worker re-education. 

With so much that is worthwhile being 
published, one has the problem of selecting 
the significant writings which will be of 
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greatest interest and utility. Busy as the per- 
sonnel man is, “The Motivation, Productiv- 
ity and Satisfaction of Workers” is one book 
which would seem to deserve a high priority. 

Even so, one frequently speculates con- 
cerning the audience reached by this kind 
of book. Ultimately the greatest beneficiary 
of studies of this kind should be the man- 
ager and administrator. Some doubt could 
be raised as to whether the busy practitioner 
will expend the time required to give this 
report the kind of study it will need for full 
understanding. This may be the kind of 
book that the staff assistant is obligated to 
study carefully and interpret to line man- 
agement. Naturally there is some danger in 
such a process. Interpretation may mean 
oversimplification or use of material out of 
context. Nevertheless, if the busy practi- 
tioner is to benefit from research, results of 
studies such as this must be presented to 
him in a way that encourages him to test the 
concepts for himself, checking them with 
his own operational theories in the setting 
in which he must work—his own organiza- 
tion. 

We might regret that the authors touched 
but slightly on the conflict between organi- 
zation needs and individual needs and did 
not deal with some of the serious questions 
concerning the conditions which must pre- 
vail to develop the “self-actualized” worker. 
Still, it is not possible to crowd everything 
into one book. The emphasis of the study 
has both the necessary precision and breadth, 
not an easy accomplishment. The report 
makes a solid contribution to our body of 
knowledge. 


Personnel Services in Education. Fifty-Eighth 
Yearbook of the National Society for The 
Study of Education. Edited by Nelson B. 
Henry. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Illinois, 1959. 298 pp. plus in- 
dex and list of members. Paper Bound 
$3.00; Cloth Bound $4.00. 


Reviewed by 


HAROLD FIELDS 


Member, Board of Examiners, 
Board of Education, 
City of New York 


This is a most comprehensive, thorough, 


and basic treatise on the place and the func- | 


tion of the personnel worker in education. 


But so well has the material been assembled | 
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and so wide are the implications and appli- 
cations, that a great deal of it is pertinent to 
personnel workers in industry and the pro- 
fessions, as well. It treats the personnel 
worker as one who not only guides and se- 
lects in a present situation, but who also 
conceives it to be his duty to counsel in 
terms of future considerations for the indi- 
vidual. The personnel man, it maintains, 
must not only have the proper qualifications 
and understandings for his assignment, but 
also must labor within a framework of hori- 
zons and growth possibilities. 

The volume comprises a series of chap- 
ters contributed by outstanding deans, coun- 
selors, directors in the fields of guidance 
and research, psychologists, and others. It 
is the outcome of a joint study that was in- 
itiated in 1956 by The American Personnel 
and Guidance Association and the National 
Society for The Study of Education. 

Primarily its aim is to point up the fact 
that personnel work is an essential part of 
the educational program, that the goal of 
personnel work is to develop the potentials 
of students, and that many of the claims as- 
serted for proper guidance must be accepted 
with caution. Thus, by way of illustration, 
reference is made in one of the chapters to 
the skepticism that is entertained in some 
professional circles as to the reliability in 
matching traits and factors to specific jobs 
(an observation that is distinctly relevant to 
personnel work in industry). Also, reference 
is made to the more egregious fact that 
many personnel workers attain their jobs 
by circumstance rather than through proper 
preparation; for example, the teacher who 
having maintained discipline in his class- 
room is often made dean in charge of .be- 
havior problems without consideration to 
his understanding, or lack, of causes leading 
to such behavior. 

The approach to the subject of personnel 
work ranges over historical, philosophical, 
professional, and scientific fields. The study 
deals with the essential backgrounds of an 
effective personnel worker (whether he be 
called the counselor, the dean, the educa- 
tional director, the vocational counselor, or 
the guidance worker). It cautions against the 
personnel man who is too specialized in 
his one area and, on the other hand, the 
one who presumes to cover too much 
ground. Great stress is laid, in chapter after 
chapter, on the need of the personnel of- 
ficial to be broadly informed not only in the 
aims and programs of education, but also in 
world affairs and contemporary movements. 
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An evidence of this latter requirement, 
Melby and Reeves, in their chapter, say 


Almost forty years have elapsed since the 
end of World War I. In terms of radical 
changes of a technological, social and eco- 
nomic nature, this forty-year period goes 
beyond the wildest dreams of those whose 
horizon was that of 1918. . . . What is per- 
haps more important, change is accelerat- 
ing, taking place at a more rapid rate with 
each passing year. The acceleration of 
change, alone, to say nothing of the impact 
of the changes themselves, poses a largely 
unsolved problem to education. 


And, I might add, to personnel counseling. 

The book stresses such vital elements in 
advising and guiding others as the impor- 
tance of constant association and coopera- 
tion with other staff members, the funda- 
mental need of a well thought-through pro- 
gram of followup and evaluation of methods 
used, recognition that in dealing with indi- 
viduals—and particularly with pupils—due 
consideration must be given to the element 
of human differences in attitudes, abilities, 
and interests. Such topics, relevant to the 
personnel manager in industry and in the 
professions, as measurement of personality, 
problems of research, and planning for 
growth and the future, are the subjects of 
other chapters. Thus Dr. Wrenn deals ably 
with 12 theories of personality testing and 
appraisal—such as Allport’s study of the 
psychology of the individual, Murray’s per- 
sonalogy on behavior characteristics, Mur- 
phy’s biosocial theory, and others. Chapters 
by Drs. Borow, Pepinsky, and Dressel em- 
phasize the need of research in measuring 
areas to be covered in personnel work il- 
lustrating their theories by specific refer- 
ences. Professor Feder adds to these phases 
of personnel work by discussing the chal- 
lenges and functions of personnel work as 
projected into the future of those being ad- 
vised; among other elements he introduces 
the vital factor of guidance for retirement. 

The volume stresses the need for person- 
nel persons to cooperate in achieving the 
aims of education through proper guidance 
and counseling. It demonstrates the fact that 
there is a systematic pattern of functions for 
the personal worker—within the educational 
scene—at the level of the elementary school 
and all the way up to the university. 

It is encouraging to read of the aims in 
education toward which the authors feel the 
personnel man should aspire. To select just 
three such statements, one reads, 





In the last fifty years we have been work- 
ing to develop an education that would 
help children, youth and adults make the 
most of themselves and become responsi- 
ble, productive citizens. 


Students must find something of meaning 
and value (in their learnings that is) re- 
lated to their personality and self-fulfill- 
ment. 


Education does not predict the future pat- 
tern of society but should equip the indi- 
vidual with the capacity to face changes 
when they come and help him acquire the 
wisdom to influence changes. 


Within the framework of these worthy 
objectives, the volume closes on an excellent 
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areas for growth for the personnel “direc- 
tor.” The study constitutes a most valuable 
contribution to basic tenets and fundamen- 
tals in personnel work. Though specifically 
directed to the area of education, a consid- 
erable proportion of the observations and 
comments are related to parallel work in 
public and private agencies and industry. 

However, one cannot help but wish that 
at least one added chapter had been devoted 
to the criteria for training and selecting per- 
sonnel workers so as to insure the objectives 
set forth in these pages. It would have 
proven most helpful. 

But even without this, the authors have 
made a valuable contribution in the dual 
fields of education and personnel. This is an 
extraordinarily valuable book; one that de- 
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Communication in Organizations: Some New Research Findings. The Foundation for Re- 
search on Human Behavior, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1959. 48 pp. $3.00. 


In the fall of 1958, businessmen from companies contributing to the Foundation met 
to discuss the results of four Foundation-supported projects of research on communica- 
tion within organizations. This is the report of that meeting. Research findings in these 
areas of communication are summarized: the effect of uncertainty on the acceptance of 
new information; role-playing as a technique to increase an executive’s sensitivity to 
human relations cues; breakdowns in communication, and misunderstandings about the 
job, between boss and subordinates; differences and similarities in thought processes at 
various levels of the organization, and their impact on communication. The research was 
done by Robert Zajonc of the University of Michigan, Charles Lawshe of Purdue Uni- 
versity, Norman R. F. Maier of the University of Michigan and Harry Triandis of the 
University of Illinois. 


The Study of Leadership. C. G. Browne and Thomas S. Cohn. The Interstate Printers & 
Publishers, Inc., Danville, Illinois, 1958. 487 pp. $5.75. 


This is an attempt to select those published studies on leadership which appear to 
make some singular or significant contribution to various aspects of the whole leader- 
ship area. The selections do not represent any specific area of leadership activity but 
cut across a number of areas—business, recreation, education, unions, military, and 
clubs. They have been chosen as a sampling of key studies which may provide a further 
step toward the eventual organization of leadership material around some central prin- 
ciples, theories, and methods. Authorities whose works are brought together in this 
book include Raymond B. Cattell, Norman R. F. Maier, F. J. Roethlisberger, Carroll 
L. Shartle, and Ralph M. Stodgiil. 
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Federal Administration: A Management Plan. Arthur Spindler. Arthur Spindler, 9210 
Ewing Drive, Bethesda, Maryland, 1958. 172 pp. $3.00. 


The author imaginatively describes how the wheels of government departments and 
agencies turn, and the contribution which management planning makes to assure that 
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they move with purpose and efficiency. He does this through the interesting device of 
creating a fictional federal agency, the Interstate Cooperation Administration, created 
by bringing together functions now dispersed which give help, advice, and assistance to 
state and local governments. Mr. Spindler is a veteran career federal official with experi- 
ence in budgeting, management planning, personnel, and general administration in the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, Office of Price Stabilization, Bureau of the Census, the 
District of Columbia government, and others. 


Health Protection: Trends in Programs and Expenditures. Michael T. Wermel. Industrial 
Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, California, 1959. 
52 pp. $1.00. 

An analysis which looks into the system of voluntary health protection and, in partic- 
lar, examines the three questions which may well determine its future: (1) How much are 
we as a nation likely to spend on personal health services; (2) Who will spend this money 
—-private industry, the individual citizen, or government; and (3) What is the money 
most likely to be spent on? 


Education for Administrative Careers in Government Service. Edited by Stephen B. 
Sweeney. Institute of Local and State Government, University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, 1958. 366 pp. No price indicated. 


This volume presents the results of a research-conference program conducted during 
1956-1957 to find some answers to the question “What is the best education and training 
for those aspiring to careers of administrative leadership in local and state government?” 
The program was a cooperative effort of the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, the International City Managers’ Association, and the Fels Institute of Local and 
State Government, University of Pennsylvania. 


How To Interview. Walter Van Dyke Bingham and Bruce Victor Moore in collaboration 
with John W. Gustad. 4th Edition, Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 
16, New York, 1959. 277 pp. $4.50. 


“In revising How To Interview we have attempted to preserve what we believe is 
its most useful and distinctive characteristic: a critical but elementary presentation of 
the major known facts about interviewing. It is intended not for the expert in psy- 
chology, social work, psychiatry, or personnel work, but for the beginner, the person 
who wishes to acquire some substantial picture of the variety of applications of the 
interview.” 


Personnel Management. Michael J. Jucius. 4th edition, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Illinois, 1959, $9.00. 


The basic aim of the earlier editions of Personnel Management was to supply the 
reader with a realistic compendium of principles and practices in the field of personnel 
management. The preparation of the present edition has been undertaken with the 
same assumptions as guiding principles. The revision has been made in order to record 
changes in legislation and in emphasis of various practices in personnel management 
in the areas of human relations, communications, research, and line responsibilities for 
personnel work. Developments in automation and electronic computers and their im- 
pact upon personnel management are also incorporated in the revision. 


Dictionary of Personnel and Industrial Relations. Esther L. Becker. Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York, 1958. 366 pp. $10.00. 


The 2,468 entries and 521 cross-references cover, among other subjects: industrial 
relations practices; management techniques; trends in training; a listing of personnel 
and industrial relations associations; publications dealing with industrial, labor, and 
personnel relations; colleges and universities conducting personnel and industrial rela- 
tions research and offering courses in those areas. 
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This feature is possible through the cooperation of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. It was prepared by the staff of the Commission’s Library under 
the direction of Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, Librarian. Selections are made on the 
basis of (1) general availability, (2) pertinence to the public service generally, 
and (3) recency of material. 











Employee Attitude Surveys 
Aalto, Barbara P. 
Attitudes toward working for the federal government. Personnel administration, vol. 
21, no. 1, January-February 1958, pp. 38-44. 
Explains how a 70-item questionnaire of statements about working for the federal 
government was constructed. Scale shows promise for effective use in research, counseling, 
and government personnel work. 


Allen, Louis A. 
Action-oriented attitude surveys. Personnel, vol. 29, no. 2, September 1952, pp. 
141-152. 
Discusses the role of the attitude survey, some fallacies about it, and how it should be 
conducted, with emphasis on correct interpretation of findings and adequate procedures for 
taking prompt action on the results. 


Bellows, Roger M. 
Psychology of personnel in business and industry. 2nd ed. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1954. 467 pp. 
Chapter 7: Employee attitude surveys. Shows how to set up a method for getting informa- 
tion from employees to managements of business and labor unions. 


Bullock, Robert P. 
Social factors related to job satisfaction; a technique for the measurement of job 
satisfaction. Columbus, Ohio state university, College of commerce and administra- 
tion, Bureau of business research, 1952. 105 pp. (Studies in personnel). 
Studies construction, objectives, reliability, and validity of job satisfaction scale and 
compares with other scales and questionnaires. 


Burns, Robert K. 
Attitude surveys and the diagnosis of organization needs. Jn American management 
association. New approaches to industrial human relations. New York, 1954, pp. 8-17. 
(Personnel series, no. 157). 
Analyzes ways in which findings of attitude surveys can be interpreted to help identify 
problems and to point the way toward their solution. 


Chicago. University. Industrial relations center. 
Employee inventory. Chicago, 1952. 5 pp. 
Description of the first standardized attitude survey for employees. Contains 78 questions 
and covers job conditions, financial rewards, personal relations, operating efficiency, and 
individual satisfactions. Time required to administer is 30 minutes. 


England, Arthur O. 
How we survey attitudes periodically. Personnel journal, vol. 31, no. 6, November 
1952, pp. 202-205. 
Brief description of system used by Air materiel command since 1948 to sample employee 
attitudes concerning management conditions and practices on a yearly basis. 
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Gray, Robert D., L. Robert Sorensen, and Gloria M. Fowler. 


Conducting an employee opinion poll by questionnaire. Pasadena, California insti- 
tute of technology, Industrial relations section, 1953. 20 pp. 


Primary emphasis is on how poll can be conducted and how results can be used. 


Gray, Robert D. 


Polls of employee opinions and what to do with them. Pasadena, California insti- 
tute of technology, Industrial relations section, 1952. 27 pp. (California institute of 
technology bulletin no. 21). 


Indicates three basic objectives of employee opinion polls, and reports on some surveys 
of employee opinion and what has been done with them. 


Habbe, Stephen. 


The Thermos company follows through. Management record, vol. 20, nos. 7-8, 
July-August 1958, pp. 250-254. 


Explains in some detail the steps taken by one company to follow through and take action 
on findings of an attitude survey. 


Lott, Catherine S. 


Let’s have an attitude survey. Personnel administration, vol. 15, no. 2, March 1952, 
pp. 5-11. 


Highlights some major types of problems involved in determining information desired, in 
preparing questionnaire, and in interpreting findings. Stresses need of technical knowledge 
and experience in specific field. 


Milligan, Robert H. and John E. Osmanski. 


Attitude survey followed up by “feedback” sessions. Personnel journal, vol. 33, no. 
3, July-August 1954, pp. 92-96. 


Describes how an internal management attitude survey was conducted, results obtained, 
and what was done with findings. 


National industrial conference board, inc. 


Experience with employee attitude surveys. New York, 1951. 120 pp. (Studies in 
personnel policy, no. 115). 


Survey of experience of 223 companies in use of attitude surveys covering reasons for sur- 
veys, costs, preparation, administration, employee reactions, publicizing findings, and apply- 
ing results. Includes sample questions. 


Raube, S. Avery. 


What employees think about attitude surveys. Management record, vol. 13, no. 9, 
September 1951, pp. 306-308, 339. 


Results of study show that in most cases employees are not upset by attitude surveys, take 
surveys seriously, and are usually interested and honest in their responses. 


Robinson, H. Alan. 


Job satisfaction researches of 1957. Personnel and guidance journal, vol. 37, Sep- 
tember 1958, pp. 55-60. 


Latest in a series of articles which briefly reviews reports on job satisfaction. Previous 
articles have appeared over a 20 year period. 
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Schwarzbek, W. C. 


What makes people cooperative. Advanced management, vol. 23, no. 5, May 1958, 
pp. 20-24. 













































Explains how General Electric uses the attitude survey to understand people better and 
to find out what can be done to win their cooperation. 
Society for personnel administration. Metropolitan New York chapter. 
Attitudes on attitude surveys; a survey on surveys. Personnel administration, vol. 
19, no. 4, July-August 1956, pp. 18-22. 
One hundred and two organizations indicate that while there is “far from unanimous 
support of attitude surveys as a management device, there is a substantial number of 
organizations which have used them and continue to use them.” Ident 
Ne 
Taylor, Bill N. Th 
: : se vi : : in 
The morale or attitude audit—a frontier in employer-employee relationships. Ad- to 
vanced management, vol. 18, no. 8, August 1953, pp. 23-26. ‘port 
Suggests use of supervisory attitude survey to help solve problem of communication datio: 
between top management and supervisory level. Lists questions and tabulates results of one Sumr 
such survey made several years ago in a municipal agency. Univ 
sonal 
Traxler, Ralph N., Jr. aay 
Training needs spotted by attitude surveys. Personnel journal, vol. 36, no. 1, May signif 
1957, pp. 15-17. curre 
Attitude surveys, when properly handled, serve as an effective means of determining tions. 
training needs. Suggests careful analysis of the responses and interviewing of employees to dures 
check the accuracy of survey results. form: 
to en 
: and ‘ 
U.S. Department of the air force. prodt 
Improving management through employee attitude surveys. Washington, 1954. 92 terns. 
pp. (Program supplement no. 17). Cr 
Step by step outline for conducting an attitude survey, including sample survey question- = 
naire and tables and charts for data analysis. g 
thing 
sugge 
U.S. Training Officers Conference. think 
The “X” factor—employee attitudes. Proceedings of the annual institute, April 10, as 
1957. Washington, 1957. 36 pp. pa 
Panel discussion: Employee attitude surveys—pathways and pitfalls, pp. 9-14. creati 
velop 
Viteles, Morris S. Cts al 
ee a : - ment: 
Motivation and morale in industry. New York, W. W. Norton & company, inc., Calife 
1953. 510 pp. ment 
Chapter 12: Employee-attitude surveys: scope, methods, and guiding principles, pp. tests, 
221-253. meas 
Thou 
bas, one |} 
Williams, Douglas. wate 
Using attitude surveys to determine training needs. Journal of the American so- The | 
ciety of training directors, vol. 8, no. 6, November-December 1954, pp. 7-10, 32-36. ter re 
Describes attitude surveys in general, discusses the what, why, when, how, where and block 
who of this tool, and considers the help that surveys can be in determining training needs in _ | 
both supervisory and non-supervisory development. ym 
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Evaluation 
Identify Your Creative People. By Staff. 
Nation’s Business. September, 1958. 
The problem of identifying and encour- 
aging creativity in business is explored in 
“Creativity and Conformity,” a recent re- 


‘port of the University of Michigan’s Foun- 


dation for Research on Human Behavior. 
Summarizing extensive research at the 
University of California’s Institute of Per- 
sonality Assessment and Research and the 
University of Michigan’s Research Center 
For Group Dynamics, the report reflects 
significant progress in “a subject of pressing 
current interest to all business organiza- 
tions.” This study shows that testing proce- 
dures can identify creative thinkers and con- 
formists, group pressures can be controlled 
to encourage rather than to stifle creativity, 
and “business can effect an intelligent and 
productive balance” between the two pat- 
terns. 

Creativity, according to researchers, re- 
sults from divergent thinking and means 
“getting out of a mental rut and looking at 
things in a new and different way.” It is 
suggested that people strong on divergent 
thinking can best be used to devise ways to 
accomplish what less creative people might 
consider impossible. Admitting that science 
does not know why some people are more 
creative than others, it has, however, “de- 
veloped tests which identify original think- 
ers and provide the first objective measure- 
ments of originality.” The University of 
California’s Institute of Personality Assess- 
ment and Research uses a battery of eight 
tests, supplemented by other procedures, to 
measure different kinds of originality. 
Though people tested are usually better at 
one kind of test than another, higher than 
average scores on most other tests result. 
The University of Michigan Research Cen- 
ter reports that while group pressures can 
block individual expressions of creativity, 
“the direction of pressures can be changed 
by making originality a goal of the group.” 


abstracts 
of current 
articles 


Experimentation in worker participation in 
decision-making proved that the greater the 
degree of worker participation, the higher 
was resultant productivity, attendance, and 
morale. 

Researchers define conformity as “a con- 
flict between what a person says or does and 
what he really thinks or would like to do,” 
“a conflict between internal belief and ex- 
ternal manifestation.” They classify con- 
formers as “cognitive,” “expedient,” or 
“passively suggestible,” and suggest the 
value to business of constructive utilization 
of these persons, especially in organizing 
and controlling activities. Results of experi- 
ments to measure conformity show inter- 
esting trends in reactions to group pres- 
sures. Particularly pertinent, among other 
findings, is “that people who are high on 
originality conform less than people who 
are low on originality.” Significant also in 
the research “is the tendency of groups to be 
inhibited by positions taken by superiors.” 

To identify, utilize, and achieve a balance 
between creativity and conformity is urged. 
(Article contains table showing results of 
experimentation in conformity measure- 
ment.)—-HELEN THOMPSON. 


Understanding the Individual Learner. Lynn 
E. Castle. Supervisory Management. April, 
1958. 


In getting out a product in the shop, the 
supervisor thinks about materials and proc- 
ess. In training, his attention is upon men; 
as he has come to know steel, brass, and 
plastics to do the production job, he seeks 
to know his men’s feelings, abilities, and 
attitudes to do the instruction job. By ob- 
serving his men and talking with them, 
noticing what they do, attempting to analyze 
their actions, listening to their comments, 
and encouraging them to talk, he more 
nearly can come to know each one as a 
person, and the better he can train them. 

Understanding people is not a simple 
process. Some of the habits of self-decep- 
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tion that hinder are “die-casting,” “replica,” 
“go, no-go,” “formula,” and “standardiza- 
tion.” 

How can the supervisor understand a new 
employee well enough to train him success- 
fully? He can talk, question, and observe 
him, throw out conversational leads to draw 
him out, listen to him, and think, constantly 
seeking to look behind appearances and 
first impressions, into the background of 
feelings, sentiments, and other reactions to 
experience which make up the man. The 
instructor can use 9 questions in his study 
of each individual he has to train. In using 
each question, however, he must ask, also: 
“To what extent does he do this? In what 
degree is this true of him? How important is 
that aspect? Why does he react this way?” 

Here are the questions: (1) Does the 
learner overlook parts of the job at first? 
(2) Fail to understand instructions? (3) At- 
tention wander from the job? (4) Learn 
from his mistakes? (5) Try to devise new 
ways to do the job instead of following di- 
rections? (6) Lack interest in the job? (7) 
Respond to recognition? (8) Stand on his 
own feet? (9) Seem ill adapted to the job? 

The successful instructor will try to un- 
derstand each learner. He will avoid stereo- 
typed thinking, notice the degree to which 
each learner has difficulty in concentrating 
on the job, size up his alertness and experi- 
ence, note the degree to which he seems to 
learn from his own mistakes, and how he 
follows directions. The instructor will study 
the interests of each, seek to discover how 
they may be correlated with the job, observe 
the learner’s reaction to the opinion of others 
and the degree of his self-reliance, studying 
the “misfits” to assist in their successful ad- 
justment. 

The supervisor who observes and studies 
his people in these ways will be able to help 
them learn their jobs more rapidly and ef- 
fectively, because his efforts will be intelli- 
gently applied.—RuTH L. OLSON. 


Executive Development 


Graduates Assess Executive Schooling. C. L. 
Van Sickle. Nation’s Business. September, 
1958. 


Thirty universities now offer executive 
schooling in which the objectives are to: 
(1) develop ability to think, act, and broaden 
the participant’s vision; (2) emphasize the 
importance of human relationships and 
leadership in organizations; and (3) develop 
an understanding of the social, economic, 
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and political factors surrounding business}, 
today. 

Some 1,135 executives have taken these 
courses in accounting, administrative prac.P 
tices, industrial management, industrial re.f 
lationships, and marketing policies. : 

Questionnaires, sent out to participants 
3 years after completing an executive de. 
velopment course, showed that benefits for 
comprehension of business management} 
fundamentals were more pronounced at the 
end of the course than a year or two later.f 
Business problems in executive management 
increased in importance as time went on. 
Decision-making and personal confidence} 
showed most improvement 1 year later. Ap-f 
preciation of human relationships increased 
with time. Other special benefits were noted. f 

Advantages to the companies included> 
the graduate’s increased ability to handle in- 
dustrial relations, management, and person- 
nel problems, to coordinate activities in his 
own department, and to understand admin-} 
istrative duties. Better relationships with su-> 
periors and subordinates were noted. i 

Specific programs developed by partici-f 
pants after graduation were inauguration off 
a cost control committee and a cost account- fF 
ing system which reduced waste and in-[ 
creased benefits; increased production at] 
less cost by tactful handling of workmen;}) 
preparation of new management guides; de-} 
velopment of greater harmony between} 
male and female employees; and selling} 
top management on modernization of com-f 
pany management practices. 

Three years after the course, 80 percent) 
of the graduates had been given 1 to 4f 
promotions. 

It is believed that the basic objective of 
this executive development course has been 
and is being achieved by those having at- 
tended. (Article contains a table showing 3 
levels of values received in 9 subject matter 
fields.) —-LERAy S. HowELL. 





Professionalization 
Education and Professional Training. Dr. 
Hugh H. Saunderson. Professional Public 
Service. July, 1958. i 


Until several generations ago, universities F 
had little responsibility in preparing young 


RESP SAO 








people for professional duties in the com-f i 


munities. In Medicine, Law, and Engineer- 


ing, it was customary for a young man wish-f i 


ing to enter one of these professions to at- 
tach himself to someone already a member 
and learn from him in his daily activities. 
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| When he was considered competent by his 
seniors, he was admitted as a regular mem- 
ber of the profession. 
The universities’ more recent interest in 
' preparation for the professions is due to 
' several reasons. The earlier system of per- 
sonal teaching permitted a lack of uniform- 
ity in qualifications for entering a profes- 
' sion. The preceptors were able to devote 
‘varying amounts of time to their juniors, 
' and, since there was no common base from 
_which all began, widely different experi- 
'ences and skills developed. It was felt that 
' a common base was necessary even though 
| there was a branching off into various spe- 
' cialties later. With the trend toward a more 
scientific basis, greater laboratory facilities 
' than individuals could furnish became nec- 


= 


" essary. 

As community life grew more complex, 
members of professions had to be better 
» equipped to meet their responsibilities. This 
| placed further emphasis on education. The 
question then arose as to how much educa- 
tion was necessary and how broad it should 
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be in order for a professional man to do his 
full task. 

Young people cannot be expected to 
spend so much time preparing for lifework 
that there is little time left to do it. There 
/ must be a reasonable blending of technical 
and non-technical subjects in education for 
the professions. This may mean less time 
‘for devotion to purely technical subjects, 


' but the normal time span for completion of 


regular courses should not be extended. Stu- 
| dents requiring more detailed technical study 
' can have their needs met by graduate courses 
_ or in some other way.— VIRGIL T. DREILING. 


Recruitment 
How To Get Better Public Servants. Gover- 
nor Averell Harriman. Harper’s Maga- 
zine. September, 1958. 


_ Civil servants receive little respect and, 
| at times suffer ridicule from the country at 


_ large. Since they are the ones who carry 
5 blic ‘ out the day by day operations of government 

| this puts the United States in a perilous 
| position. Vigorous and imaginative political 
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leadership combined with the same type of 
civil servants to carry out the leaders plans 


In the past 45 years, the quality of the 
individual civil‘ servant has risen, but not 
fast enough. We are getting, today, more 
and more of the good men, fewer and fewer 
of the best. In addition an alarming number 
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of high level, competent civil servants are 
leaving their governmental posts. While 
other nations regard government service as 
a rewarding and desirable profession, the 
reverse is true in the United States. 

This is due to the American distrust of 
appointive officers who are not subject to 
the powers of the people, to distrust on the 
part of the elective executives of civil serv- 
ants who, as holdovers from a previous 
regime, still cannot be fired, and to the in- 
ability of civil servants and civil service 
commissions to fight back when attacked, 
however unjust the attack might be. 

Nor are the other rewards of a career in 
civil service sufficient to attract our best 
men. The folklore that many politicians are 
not to be trusted has hurt civil service since 
most elected officials are now loath to in- 
terfere in personnel matters. Consequently, 
too little effort has been made to improve 
civil service systems. We need increased in- 
centives and promotional opportunities to 
top level government jobs. Rigidity should 
be prevented and public understanding and 
respect created. We must have vigorous and 
imaginative leadership to bring civil service 
to the point where it attracts our best men, 
and, today, America needs these men to 
serve as government employees.—DoROTHY 
C.. PIEZ. 


Higher Public Servants and the Bureaucratic 
Elite in Canada. John Porter. The Ca- 
nadian Journal of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science. November, 1958. 


The data on the careers and social back- 
grounds of the elite of the Canadian fed- 
eral public service cover a sample of 202 
persons, which constitutes 83.1 percent of 
a universe of 243. 

The elite comprises what is probably the 
most highly trained group of people in 
Canada; 78.7 percent have university de- 
grees, and 43.6 percent have had postgradu- 
ate training. It has, through this intellec- 
tualization, the power which stems from 
insight into the practicability of policy. 

Only about half of the elite have spent 
more than half their working lives in the 
public service and, by this criterion, can be 
considered career public servants. Of the 
half who are not considered career public 
servants, 39 percent were appointed directly 
to senior posts. It is the principle of neu- 
trality rather than efficiency which is en- 
dangered by outside appointments at higher 
levels. 





In the elite, one would expect to find the 
ethnic, regional, and religious representation 
in the same proportion as each group is rep- 
resented in the general population. How- 
ever, only 13 percent of the entire elite group 
is French-Canadian while about one-third 
of the population is French Canadian. Re- 
gional and _ religious representation is 
scarcely more proportionate. 

The high educational qualifications re- 
quired for entrance into the bureaucratic 
elite has narrowed recruitment to those who 
are willing and financially able to attend 
university. Even if, unlike the economic 
elite, the bureaucratic elite is not the ex- 
clusive preserve of the upper classes, the 
present study hardly bears out the conten- 
tion that the Canadian bureaucratic elite 
“has always been recruited . . . from the 
ordinary ranks of the democracy.” 

If the Canadian bureaucracy is to be 
brought closer to the ideal, it will be neces- 
sary to develop more fully the bureaucratic 
career. At present, the bureaucratic elite is 
clearly separated from the economic elite, 
and, largely, politically neutral. (Article is 
followed by an appendix showing criteria, 
method of selecting and distributing the 
elite.) ROGER E. BELANGER. 


Research 


Organization for Administrative Research in 
the City Hall. Ray W. Wilson. Public 
Management. September, 1958. 


While the value of administrative research 
in municipal administration has been rec- 
ognized for years, the greatest expansion of 
its use by cities has taken place since the 
end of World War II. The increased demand 
is primarily due to an increasing awareness 
on the part of city administrators and city 
councils of the value of administrative re- 
search. 

It is the chief administrator’s job to see 
that necessary research is done although he 
may, instead of doing the research work 
himself, appoint committees to conduct 
studies, assign research duties to a staff 
aide, or make use of interns who wish ex- 
perience in public administration. 

The types of studies that have been as- 
signed to research staffs are many and 
varied. However, basic activities normally 
assigned in most cities are budget prepara- 
tion and administration, organization and 
administrative surveys, work methods and 
procedures analyses, and public relations 
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and reporting. Special assignments may in- 


clude the operation of a municipal reference | 


library, records management, forms control, 
and record disposal and retention programs, 

In a large organization the research unit 
may be assigned responsibility for carrying 
out some or all of the above activities; in a 
smaller city such responsibility may be given 
to the chief administrator, his assistant, or 


a department head. The administrator can 


lighten the work load of his research staff 
by encouraging a research attitude on the 
part of operating departments by means of 
in-service training, use of management com- 
mittees, staff meetings, and the handling of 
administrative matters in accordance with 
standard procedures. 

The success of an administrative research 
program depends, to a large degree, upon 
the relations which exist between depart- 
mental personnel and the research staff. 
Research personnel must create a “service” 
concept, one of helpfulness to the line of- 
ficial. An administrative research program 
can provide not only monetary savings but 
also intangible benefits —-Tom D. WoMBLE. 


Is Personnel Administration Falling Behind 
in a Rapidly Changing World? Cecil E. 
Goode. Office Management, Year Book 
Issue, January, 1959. 


The status of the personnel profession 
was characterized a few years ago by the 
signs “Help Wanted,” “No Jobs Today,” and 
“Safety First,” and garnished with an an- 
nual employees’ picnic. Today it might be 
described as finding out what the unions will 
settle for and looking for solid citizens (or- 
ganization men) as workers. We are defi- 
cient in progressing toward better under- 
standing of human problems in modern 
organizations as our personnel research and 
practices lag behind advances in the physical 
sciences. Too many personnel workers have 
lost their curiosity, grown comfortable, and 


have self-induced feelings of satisfaction. f 


However, no personnel man can relax in the 


assurance that he has solved all the prob-f 
lems of the organization. What about com- > 
plaints that we have lulled employees into f. 
sterile conformity? How can we pick crea-f 
tive people and encourage them to remain | 
creative? How about the problems off. 
change-over to automation? How can wef 


select and train executives successfully? 
What about the question of shorter hours 
against a continued labor shortage? The 
key to closing the gap in progress between 
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PUBLIC PERSONNEL REVIEW 


the technological realm and the human 


' realm is to change the attitude of person- 


nel people through: (1) more attempts to 
apply the new findings of the social sci- 
entist to the problems of people in work 
organizations; (2) more initial training in 
the social sciences, humanities, and sci- 
entific methods; (3) more adult learning 
from new experiences and new literature 
from special training programs; more thirst 
for new knowledge and less satisfaction with 
the status quo; (4) more research staff in 
personnel organizations; (5) more spon- 
soring of personnel studies by university re- 
search organizations——NORMAN SHARPLESS. 


Retirement 
Selective Retirement and Preretirement Coun- 
seling in the TVA. E. B. Shultz. Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations Review. Jan- 
uary, 1959. 


Whether retirement should be compulsory 
and whether employers should help their 
employees prepare for retirement are two 
current major personnel issues. 

In 1954 the Tennessee Valley Authority 
recognized its compulsory retirement pro- 
gram at age 70 was not working satisfac- 
torily. Employees were not retiring volun- 
tarily before age 70 and a Cornell study of 
occupation retirement revealed TVA em- 
ployees disliked the idea of retiring and had 
no plans for life after retirement. As a re- 
sult of the problems and findings, the normal 
retirement age was changed to 65 and the 
pension increased one-third to make it 
easier for some employees to retire earlier. 

A joint union-management committee was 
formed to study the problems of aging and 
‘tetirement. The committee found employees 
wanted help on retirement and wished to 
share their retirement problems with other 
fellow employees. 

Two recommendations were made and 
‘put into effect in 1956 and 1957: (1) a 
‘selective retirement program, and (2) a 
preretirement counseling program. 

Under the selective retirement program, 
‘an employee’s physical condition is reviewed 
'l year before age 65, and a recommendation 
‘is made by the employee’s division director 
whether to retain the employee or ask him 
to retire. Work performance records and 
interviews are considered in the director’s 
decision. If the employee is retained, a “tem- 
porary renewable” appointment is made for 
| year, which might again be renewed until 
sage 70. 
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The preretirement counseling program 
consists of group discussion sessions for em- 
ployees who reach age 60. The topics are 
suggested by older workers and cover the 
social, financial, legal, and psychological 
aspects of retirement. 

The results of the two programs indicate 
more employees are being administratively 
retired before age 70, and employees have 
changed their attitude about early retirement 
and wish to know more about preretirement 
planning. The programs are considered good 
investments in the efficiency of the em- 
ployees during their remaining years of 
service. (Article contains tables showing 
supervisory opinions of work performance 
of older workers and the types of retire- 
ments under the selective retirement pro- 
cedure. )—-FRANK B. KRUPIARZ. 


Operations of the Public Service Superan- 
nuation Act. Dr. K. W. Taylor. Profes- 
sional Public Service. June, 1958. 


The Public Service Superannuation Act 
(Abstracter’s note: of Canada), on coming 
into force on January 1, 1954, repealed the 
Civil Service Superannuation Act and ex- 
tended superannuation coverage to approxi- 
mately 60,000 additional employees as well 
as continuing the rights and obligations of 
approximately 65,000 contributors under 
the former Act. 

The Act creates rights and obligations 
between a person to whom it applies and the 
Crown. A person appointed to a continuing 
position during pleasure contributes im- 
mediately to the Superannuation Account; a 
person appointed for a term must be em- 
ployed for more than 12 months before he 
contributes; and prevailing rate, seasonal, 
and sessional employees do not contribute 
unless by designation. 

Three important changes were incorpo- 
rated into the Act when it was amended dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending March 31, 1957. 

First, the provision was removed which 
would have prevented contributors from 
counting, for pension purposes, services 
rendered beyond age 65 after August 1, 
1957. 

Second, a modification of the provision 
which specified that any election not to 
participate in the Supplementary Death 
Benefit Plan at the time of its commence- 
ment was irrevocable. This was modified so 
that an election remains irrevocable on 
condition that a person who so elected does 
not cease to be employed or, having ceased 








to be employed, does not remain out of 
employment for more than 3 months. 
Third, this provision resulted in increas- 
ing the time for electing to continue par- 
ticipation, on ceasing to be employed in the 
Public Service, from 30 days after ceasing 
to be employed to a year prior to and 30 
days after ceasing to be employed. (Article 
contains statements of the various accounts 
for the fiscal year 1956-57 and tables show- 
ing annuity benefits for several fiscal years, 
number of persons becoming beneficiaries, 
and number of public servants becoming 
eligible for an allowance.)—-FRED HENNE. 


1959 PPR Abstracters 


The following members of the Public 
Personnel Association have. accepted the 
editor’s invitation to serve as abstracters of 
articles for the “Personnel Literature” sec- 
tion of Public Personnel Review in 1959. 


Roger E. Belanger, Personnel Officer, The 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, Mont- 
real, Canada 


Leroy J. Brenneman, Personnel Director, 
Phoenix Civil Service Board, Phoenix, 
Arizona 


Virgil T. Dreiling, Personnel Technician, 
Kansas Department of Administration, 
Topeka, Kansas 


John Paul Gaquin, Personnel Assistant to 
County Manager, Montgomery County 
Personnel Board, Rockville, Maryland 
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James R. Gray, Chief of Employee and Pub. 
lic Relations, Department of Employ. 
ment Security, Providence, Rhode Island 



















Fred Henne, Personnel Officer, Arkansas 
Department of Welfare, Little Rock, Ar-f 
kansas 


LeRay S. Howell, Supervisor, Utah Merit} 
System Council, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Gene Huntley, Director, Division of Person-} 
nel & Public Relations, Oregon State} 
Highway Department, Salem, Oregon 


Lansing, Michigan 


Ruth L. Olson, Bureau Personnel Officer, ‘ 
Bureau of Aeronautics, Department off 
the Navy, Washington, D. C. 


Grace M. Pierson, Associate Personnel Ex-f °. 
aminer, California State Personnel Board,> 
Sacramento, California 


Dorothy C. Piez, Recruitment Officer, Ca- i 
reer Service Authority, City and County} 
of Denver, Denver, Colorado fi 


Director, Milwaukee City Service Com- jeye] 
mission, Milwaukee, Wisconsin Thapp 
Helen Thompson, Assistant Personnel Di- ' phas 
rector, City of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia jin Ss 
Tom D. Womble, Director of Personnel, Mi-}) mad 
ami Beach Civil Service Board, Miami on 
Beach, Florida j—bu 
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Have You Added to 





YOUR PERSONAL PERSONNEL LIBRARY 


“Beware of the man of one book.”—Proverbs 


Recently? 
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Our Readers Write... 

















d Pub. 
nploy- 
Island 
kansas 
k, Ar- 
a 
Merit} 
ah |» Rapid Strides in Mid-East 
erson-f | I was naturally interested in Professor 
State )Heady’s article in your issue of January, 
on 1959. You will be interested to learn that 
| Sec-fin Egypt since the end of 1957, at the con- 


lealth,} clusion of theoretical and project-orientation 
‘at the Institute of Public Administration in 
| Position-Classification, the Civil Service 
/Commission has established with assistance 
‘of all the trained employees (all post gradu- 
jates of the IPA here), a functioning Posi- 
el Ex-P. : ae 
3oard,) tion-Classification Division. 
| Secondly, the United Arab Republic has 

been seized for sometime with an integrated 
¥ Ca. ‘study of the problems of civil servants’ pay, 
cited recruitment, position-classification, legal sta- 
“tus, promotions, and mobility—affecting 
sonnell/the regions of Egypt and Syria on a high 
‘level. Professor Heady will certainly be 
"happy to find that, in spite of the over-em- 
i.) phasized difficulties or “major adjustments 


)fficer, 
nt of 









‘| 


' As an Indian associated with public ad- 
ministration teaching and practice for two 
i decades, as well as a civil service commis- 
‘sion executive for sometime, and also on 











‘ Leader, December 16, 1958.) 





the basis of my personal contacts in Western 
countries as well as in West African ter- 
ritories, I feel that the pace at which the 
“under developed” countries can and are 
evolving practices and standards capable of 
standing to severe tests is generally not ap- 
preciated in full. 

Need I add that your journal, and cer- 
tainly the article under discussion, has been 
found most stimulating by our trainees? 

I am also attaching a copy to be passed 
on to Professor Heady, as a token of ap- 
preciation from a fellow worker. 

Thanking you. 

PROFESSOR BENOY N. BANEJEA 


United Nations Public Administration Advisor 
at the Institute of Public Administration, Cairo 


e@ Hiring the Handicapped 


. . . We are so impressed with Jack Pock- 
rass’ article in your January issue that we 
would like to have 5,000 reprints made for 
distribution to our employer members and 
to members of the Governors’ Committees 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped. 

LEAH SMUCKLER 

Publications Editor 


The President’s Committee on Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped 


Industrial Unionism Not for Public Employees . . . 


; Public employee problems cannot be adequately resolved within the 
framework of industrial unionism, according to John F. Powers, president 
of the 80,000-member Civil Service Employees Association of New York. 
Mr. Powers made this statement on an NBC newscast, following the an- 
nouncement by the Teamsters International Union that it intended to or- 
ganize 10,000,000 public employees. 

“We recognize we are members of the great labor force in America,” 
Mr. Powers stated, “and we believe we should be accorded the dignity, status, 
and economic recognition that is accorded American labor. However, we 
believe that working for a governmental agency is not identical to working 
for an industrial corporation. Both affect the lives of all Americans, but one 
—the corporation—affects only a part of an American life, while the govern- 
mental agency affects the whole of his life touching every minute of his day 
from the time of his birth until the time of his death.”"—-(From Civil Service 











BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, N.Y.C., MUrray Hill 4—0141 


Established 1926 


Consultation with government in: 

@ Salary and Classification Study 

@ Organization Analysis and Planning 

@ Records Administration 

@ Systems and Procedures 

@ Performance Budgeting 
We welcome the opportunity to review your 
administrative problems with you. 

Member Association of 
a lting Manag t Engineers 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 


Counselors in Personnel Administration 
Since 1915 
POSITION CLASSIFICATION—SALARY PLANS 


RECRUITING AND EXAMINATION 
STANDARDS 


EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE RATINGS 
PERSONNEL RECORDS SIMPLIFICATION 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 
PERSONNEL MANUALS 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 














LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 


A complete staff of public personnel 
specialists available for personnel in- 
stallations, reviews, test preparation, 
and related services. 


64 Pine Street, San Francisco 
426 S. Spring Street, Los Angeles 


LEE ASSOCIATES INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 


An experienced staff of public person- 
nel specialists available for surveys 
and installations. 


JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 














MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Specialists In Public 
Personnel Administration 


POSITION CLASSIFICATION SURVEYS 
SALARY PLANS 
PENSION STUDIES 


93 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





JAMES O. YARGER AND ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL AND MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


Services for all units of government: 
Position Classification and Salary Plans 
Retirement Systems 
Personnel Ordinances and Regulations 
Employee Selection and Evaluation 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys 


An experienced senior staff for your use 


309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 

















PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
A Unique Service to Governments 


e A record of more than three hundred successful personnel surveys and 
installations at all levels of government. 


e@ Consulting services in all areas of governmental management. 


e Pertinent publications in many branches of public administration. 


1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 











Plan to Attend the 


1959 International Conference on 


IBLIC PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Sponsored by the 
PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 








WORKING CONFERENCE for public personnel people, 
where you can reap the benefit of pooled experience in 
solving your everyday operating problems. 


BALANCED PROGRAM aimed at the interests and needs of 

both large and small agencies . . . with “special interest” 

sessions for personnel directors . . . staff specialists . . . depart- 
mental personnel officers . . . civil service commissioners. 


oo OPPORTUNITY to look ahead through the 
eyes of the experts and see current trends and develop- 
ments that will have an impact on your work in the months 





ahead. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
October 4to8..... Sheraton-Palace Hotel 





“Set Your Sights on San Francisco” 


For details about program, hotel 
reservations, and the post-Con- 
ference trip to Hawaii, write to 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 














“A LANDMARK FOR PROGRESS” 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH FRONTIERS 


By Cecil E. Goode 


"RESEARCH" is the magic touchstone marking the way to progress in many 
fields today. Everywhere we see evidence of the gains that science and tech- 
nology have made possible. 


. . « But what's the story on research in the personnel field? Up to now, not 
many people knew the answers to questions like these— 


WHO does most of the personnel research today? 
WHAT is the significance of research findings? 


WHY are governmental personnel research needs lagging? 


WHO is financing most of today's research? 
WHAT action program is needed for the future? 


WHY should personnel people be more research-minded ? 


Aided by a Ford Foundation grant, the Public Personnel Association re- 
cently undertook a comprehensive survey to track down the facts . . . to find 
the "WHO," "WHAT," and "WHY". . . to make the answers widely avail- 
able. The survey was conducted by Cecil E. Goode, Editor of the journal Per- 
sonnel Administration, and broadly experienced as a personnel executive and 
writer. 


In Personnel Research Frontiers Mr. Goode presents his survey findings and 
recommendations for a program to produce and use more and better personnel 
research on governmental personnel problems. Those who reviewed the report 
in draft form have acclaimed it as a “landmark for progress." 


If you're now in personnel work . . . if you're interested in looking ahead 
to the future . . . you'll want a copy for your professional library. 


List price, $3.50—Price to PPA members, $2.50 


PUBLIC PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 
1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 








